




















How to 
Stop Gambling on 
RHODODENDRONS 


E COULD go into a lot of details, but when all is 

said and done, it would point to your buying 
LaBars’. Both collected and nursery-grown, in all sizes. 
For 40 years we have been Rhododendron specialists. 
We know Rhododendrons. Those who buy them are 
satisfied. Your local nurseryman may sell LaBars’. 
Make sure before buying. If he hasn't, order direct 
from us. 
Stop gambling with Rhododendrons. Make sure with 
Labars’. Our 40-year reputation is a guarantee in 
itself. 


La = Bars’ 


Rhododendron Nursery — For 40 Years — Stroudsburg, Pa. 

















NOW’S the time to 
give your Trees and 
e Shrubs this care! 





You know that the right timing and the right spray 


H are highy important . . . also the efficiency with 


Uy which the spray is applied. 
/ 


Won't you call us promptly, so that we may have 
the opportunity of looking over immediately the 
work to be done? Then you can charge us with 
the responsiblity of scheduling the spraying at the 
correct time. 
Remember: 45 years continuously in the care i! 


i of Trees. 
































Obingtou, Massachusetts 


Large Tree Transplanting —- Diagnosis — Feeding 
Pruning — Spraying — Bracing — Cabling — etc. 




















STIMULATE YOUR 


ROOTS 


The Easy, Scientific Way is To 
Use The Root Forming Plant Hormones 


Roo>#§rone« IRaysdianrons 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
The Proven Hormone Powders 


FASTER ROOTING OF CUTTINGS 


Multiply your geraniums, ivies, choice perennials and shrubs by dipping the cut- 
tings in ROOTONE Powder to get quicker, more successful rooting. 


SAFER TRANSPLANTING — LESS WILT 


Whenever you transplant, whether small seedling, shrub or tree, treat the roots 
with a solution of TRANSPLANTONE. Reduces replacement loss. 


EARLIER TOMATOES — BIGGER CROPS 


If you water your tomatoes and other vegetable plants with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution, the plants start active growth sooner. Practical farmers have gotten first 
harvest one to three weeks earlier this way. You can do the same in your garden! 


LAWNS 





Use ROOTONE treated grass seed for deeper rooted, fast growing, drought resist- 
ant lawns. If you plant sod, use TRANSPLANTONE to keep it green and healthy. 
A two ounce jar of ROOTONE costs $1.00 and will treat hundreds of cuttings or 
200 pounds of grass seed. The three ounce can of TRANSPLANTONE is $1.00— 
makes 300 to 3000 gallons of solution, depending on the use. 


Your Dealer Has Them or Write to Horticultural Division H-15 


1 AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Ambler, Pa. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











Important Events in May 

May 2-11. 

May 3-4. Greenville, Miss. 
homes open). 

May 6. Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapel Hill Flower Show. 

May 8. Wethersfield, Conn. Annual Spring Flower Show. 

May 15. Milford, Conn. House and Garden Tour. 


May 15. Virginia Beach, Va. Seventh Annual Rose Show of the 
Princess Anne Garden Club at the Cavalier Hotel. 


May 15. Worcester, Mass. Exhibit of Table Decorations and Plants 
of the Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 


May 15-18. Kentucky. Annual Tour of Old Homes, Gardens and 
Stock Farms sponsored by the Garden Club of Kentucky. 


May 16. Fairfield, Conn. Flower and Plant Sale. 


May 16. Wollaston, Mass. Tulip Tea of the Wollaston Garden Club 
for the British War Relief Fund. 


May 17-18. Fort Bragg, Cal. Rhododendron Festival. 

May 21. New York, N. Y. Flower Show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

May 21-22. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club 
of America. 


May 22-23. Boston, Mass.. Annual Tulip Show of the Massachu 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


May 23-25. Milwaukee, Wis. Spring Flower Show of the Wisconsi1 
Garden Club Federation in the Wauwatosa Recreational Buildin; 

May 24-June 1. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Festival at Mill Road 
Gardens under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 


May 26. New Haven, Conn. Hobby Show of the Garden Club 
New Haven at the Morris Cove House. 


May 27-30. Asheville, N. C. Annual Meeting of the Nation:! 
Council of State Garden Clubs at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 


May 28-29. New York, N. Y. Iris Show of the American Irs 
Society in the offices of the Horticultural Society of New Yor! 
598 Madison Avenue. 


Maryland.: Annual Maryland Garden Pilgrimage. 
Garden Club Festival (gardens and 



























Plant Materials That Last 


REMEMBER seeing a statement sometime 
ago that Spirea thunbergi is a short-lived 
shrub which surprised me, because there is a 
large one near my garden steps that has been 
there 50 years. That set me thinking about 
the other things in my garden which have 
been there an equal length of time. This list 
is taken from my father’s original planting 
list of 1891. Most of them, I, myself, remem- 
ber over 35 years. 
SHRUBS 

Clethra alnifolia 

Deutzia gracilis 

Deutzia lemoinei 

Forsythia suspensa fortunet 

Forsythia viridissima 

Hydrangea paniculata 

Ligustrum ovalifolium 

Mahonia aquifolium 

Peonia suffruticosa banksi 

Prunus triloba (really a tree with a 

trunk nine inches or so through) 
Spirea thunbergi 
Syringa vulgaris 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
New England aster 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Pompon chrysanthemums 
Convallaria 
Iris germanica florentina 
Peonies 
White Phlox paniculata 

. Scilla sibirica 
Violets 

Not on that list but in the garden as long 
as I can remember (35 to 40 years) are: 

Berberis thunbergi (B. japonica) 
Magnolia virginiana (M. glauca) 
Philadelphus coronarius 
Hemerocallis flava 
Trollius 


Providence, R. I. —Helen C. Robertson. 


A Trillium Monstrosity 


OR many years I have been collecting and 

observing freak forms of trilliums, those 
sometimes referred to as monstrous types. 
Now the time has arrived when I feel free to 
describe such an unusual one. 

Many years ago a school teacher friend 
found growing near her school a single plant 
having a queer and interesting form. The 
plant stalk grew up a few inches and had the 
usual whorl of three normal leaves, although 
perhaps a little larger than usual. Then the 
stalk ascended another two or three inches 
where was formed another whorl of smaller 
leaves. Then, up a few more inches was a 
third whorl of still smaller leaves and the 
whole was topped with a nine-petalled 
bloom. 

Knowing of my interest in trilliums, she 
was so eager to have me see this specimen 
that she dug it up with the spoon from her 
lunch box and brought it to me. However, it 
was so mutilated that it failed to grow and, 
even if it had, I have always had grave doubts 
that it would have come true to form or as 
t originally had been found. 

However, during the past year Mr. W. C. 
‘urtis, an eminent authority on native wild 
lowers, informed me that he has several plants 
with this unusual, interesting and curious 
orm growing at his ‘‘Garden-in-the-Woods”’ 
n South Sudbury, Mass. 

—James L. Smith. 


‘rin, N. Y. 








Mill Road Gardens 
Spring Flower Festival 


Under Auspices of the University of Chicago 





Thousands of blooms in a magnificent setting 


at the former estate of 


Albert D. Lasker, near Lake Forest, Illinois 
on Old Mill Road, 1 mile west of Waukegan Road (42-A) 


May 24 to June 1 ADMISSION 
inclusive Estate Gardens ..... $.50 
9:30 A.M. to5 P.M. Children under 12 .. .25 


(For those who wish to go through the Manor House 
there will be an additional charge of fifty cents.) 


Free Parking 











FLOWERING TREES :— 


The lovely Flowering Crabs should be planted now as they will soon be in flower. 
Hardier than flowering Cherries, they give a profusion of bloom every year, followed by 
small red or yellow fruit in the Autumn—two seasons of color. We have 14 varieties, in 
colors from carmine and rose, to pure white, for your selection. 


Flowering Dogwoods, both white and red. 
Golden Chain Laburnum, long panicles of bright yellow. 
Hawthorns, single white and double red, pink or white. 


34 Viburnum dilatatum, a large shrub, not new but unusual, which we can recommend. 
Bearing flat heads of white flowers, in the Autumn the clusters of berries are bright 
scarlet. And, of course, at Cherry Hill there are Hybrid Lilacs in colorful profusion. 


A catalog on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY Established 1832 MASSACHUSETTS 











The TIME has come to order ADCO 


Turn your field and garden rubbish into manure with ADCO. ADCO is a powder which, when mixed 
with vegetable wastes and kept moist, converts the whole mass into a clean, odorless manure, fully equal 
to the barnyard product and free from foul odor, flies, weed seeds, etc. You can easily turn your weeds, 
leaves, cuttings, straw, cornstalks, etc., into rich manure at little expense. 

A 25-Ib. bag of ADCO costs about $2.00 and makes half a ton of manure. Larger packages reduce the 
cost still more. Order ADCO from your dealer, or direct from 


The ADCO Works, Dept. R, Carlisie, Pa. 


Have you heard about the sensational new “VIVO,” for making LIQUID plant food? It is a natural 
complement to ADCO manure. It’s inexpensive, for a big 2-Ib. can (100 gallons) costs only $1.00. From 
dealers or direct postpaid. 














ORDER NOW 


KENNEDY KWALITY PREPARED BULBS 


For Christmas Flowering 


Dutch Iris, Wedgewood Narcissus in Variety Tulips Christmas Glory 
Early Flowering Lilium Harrisii 
If you have not grown Kennedy Kwality Prepared Bulbs 
ask your neighbor about the results. 
Al ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 22-24 West 27th Street, New York 
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When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Flavor—Fragrance 
Fun ! 


Herb gardening is lots of fun and 
produces most satisfactory and 
practical results! Flaver in your 
food ... fragrance in your garden 
—and all the fun that comes from 
setting out and watching these 
quickly-growing old-time favorites. 












BRECK’S 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
of NEW ENGLAND 
GROWN HERBS 


True French Tarragon 


Common Thyme Rosemary 
Lemon Verbena Applemint 
True Lavender Borage 
Garden Sage Chives 


Sweet Marjoram 


One strong plant of each of these 
10 most sought-after varie- $9.95 
ties listed above, carefully 2: 
packed and labeled, only postpaia 
Three strong plants of $9.50 
each of the 10 (30 plants), 8: 
only oe a Ake a 6 ae ae ae Postpaid 
We can supply a total of 62 sorts of 


herbs. Ask for Breck’s free Special 
List of Herb Plants. 


BRECK S 


12 Breck Boston 
Building Mass. 




















































You need a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 


“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


No stooping, shoveling or lifting. Front 
edge dips down. Rake in rubbish, leaves, 
etc. Scoop up gravel, rocks, sand and 
other materials. Handles load up to 300 
Ibs. easily. Sturdy sheet metal body, 
solid steel axle, disc wheels, a. 
ber tires. Built to stand years 
of steady use. If your hard- 
ware dealer doesn’t 
carry the “Handi-Oart,” 
order direct from 
factory or write for 
illustrated folder, free. 


Only M- 75 





eee eens 


3% cu. ft. size, $6.75 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. Lake Street Dept.21 Chicago, Ill. 


















Some Much-Favored Perennials 


HENEVER garden clubs or individ- 

uals visit my garden one of the most 
admired and apparently most unfamiliar of 
the perennials is the pulmonaria. Its large 
handsome spotted leaves and neat round 
clump invariably call forth the question, 
“What is this plant?’’ Like its relative the 
mertensia, it blooms early in the Spring. In 
England its pink buds and blue flowers have 
earned it the names, ‘‘soldiers and sailors’ 
and “Mary and Joseph.’’ Unlike the mer- 
tensias which grow unsightly and disappear 
after blooming, the pulmonaria remains neat 
and handsome throughout the Summer, the 
bloom stocks being followed by large hand- 
some leaves. 

The pulmonaria will grow in either sun 
or shade. It seems to have no insect pests and 
its only requirement is plenty of moisture— 
it does wilt badly in hot dry weather. Besides 
the blue, there is a red-flowered form, ‘‘Mrs. 
Moon” and one with white flowers that 
seems to be unobtainable in this country. 

A close second to it in all-season satisfac- 
tion and good behaviour is Baptisia australis, 
the best blue perennial. Its purple-blue sprays 
of pea-shaped blossoms freely borne in June 
and July, make a pleasing contrast with the 
attractive light green foliage. In the Fall dark 
seed pods replace the flowers. The plant 
forms an attractive rounded clump two and 
one-half to three feet tall and remains so until 
cut down in the Fall. The sprays make ex- 
cellent cut flowers either alone or in mixed 
bouquets and keep well in water. The plant 
is oak hardy and asks no special privileges. 

Its relatives, B. bracteata, the cream- 
colored wild indigo, and B. leucantha, the 
white wild indigo do not behave so well, 
even though established in my garden several 
years. In late Summer the cream wild indigo 
manages to send up a couple of foot-long 
sprays of whitish flowers reminiscent of the 
honey locust but the white one has never 
bloomed at all. 

In the neighborhood of Washington, 
D. C., where the not-unattractive yellow B. 
tinctoria grows freely in the open woodlands 
the negroes put stalks of it in the bridles of 
their horses, believing that it keeps flies away. 
Perhaps, it does. Most such customs have 
some foundation in fact. 


Quechee, Vt. —Eleanor St. George. 


Summer Blooming of Daphne 


HE biggest problem with Daphne 

cneorum in Maine is to prevent its burn- 
ing in Spring. I have fair luck, but last 
Spring's erratic weather was too much for 
me, and my plant burned completely back in 
the center, leaving only a few live branches 
around the outside. I cut it way back, and 
was delighted to find new growth starting 
almost immediately. In fact, it grew back 
thicker and stronger than it had ever been, 
began to bud, and by August was in full 
bloom. When the garden was completely 
frozen, there were still undeveloped buds on 
the plant. This Winter, I have pushed the 
branches up under a light wooden box, and 
time will tell the result. 


Portland, Me. —-Mrs. Edward M. Babb. 
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Completely Revised 
and Enlarged 


HORTUS 
SECOND 


Compiled by 
L. H. Bamtey & E. Z. BAILEY 


This concise dictionary of garden- 
ing, general horticulture and culti- 
vated plants in North America has 
now been entirely revised, enlarged 
and reset. 


Dr. Bailey, the noted American 
horticultural authority, has made 
many additions to his famous diction- 
ary of North American plants. This 
is a ready reference handbook for all 
who have occasion to use information 
about plants, and gives brief descrip- 
tions, correct botanical and common 
names, pronunciation, and notes on 
culture and propagation for every 
group of plants known to be in cul- 
tivation in the United States and 


Canada. 
778 pages $12.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















ORGANS 


the new packaged 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZER 
made by 
CONTROLLED 
COMPOSTING 


without destructive 
artificial heat 





Organo supplies chemical plant food elements 
(individual formulz to meet your needs). Its 
base is a rich soil-building humus. It contains 
life-giving bacteria, and vitalizes your soil 
with hormones, 
Clean, odorless, easy to handle. Write for 
circulars. 


enzymes 


ORGANO 


617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. © 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, 


Orlando, Florida 











and vitamins 








SUCCESSFUL plantings of late cabbages, tomatoes or potatoes can 
follow early peas. 


PRUNE forsythia by taking out about a third of the old stems at 
ground level soon after flowering. 


AS THE coldframe season closes, pile up the sashes carefully and cover 
with boards thus reducing glazing bills next Winter. 


OLD PLANTS of rather shabby appearance often flower better and 
make more show in window boxes than younger, more thrifty ones. 


SET THE lawn mower to cut at about two inches above the ground. 
Continuous close-clipping will inhibit the development of permanent 
turf. 


SPRAY peonies, delphiniums and other plants subject to fungus trouble 
with repeated applications of bordeaux mixture or other accepted 
fungicide. 


SOME Spring-flowering plants, such as arabis, iberis or aubrieta, will 
show occasional later flowers if their tops are pruned back after the 
first blooms have faded. 


A SUPPLY of tender beans will be available from July 1 until October 
if small plantings are made at two- to three-week intervals from 
May 1 until early in August. 


PROTECT field plantings of soft young plants of any kind from cut- 
worms with paper collars or mash baits. The protection should be 
maintained until the soft stems have hardened. 


THE VALUE of the garden notebook faithfully kept over the years 
will become apparent when notes taken thus far during this unusual 
season are compared with those of the past. 


ROOT aphids which infest asters and other plants can be checked by 
tobacco stems, both whole and ground to,dust. Dig in the dust at 
planting time and use the stems for mulching. 


DO NOT remove the foliage of daffodils or other Spring bulbs until it 
has turned yellow and died down. In areas where bulbs are naturalized 
in sod, do not mow the grass until the bulb foliage is gone. 


TO MAKE a path in a field of tall grass, rake, roll and start mowing 
with the lawn mower set high before the growth of grass becomes 
coarse. For a dirt path, treat the walk area with weed killer early in 
the season. 


IN POTTING young plants, set them high enough in the pots to place 
their roots near the soil surface, to permit aération. Also, do not let 
young plants become hard of stem through remaining too long in 
small pots. 


WATER and mulch rhododendron beds, particularly those near the 
foundations of buildings. In beds in the open, the systematic building 
up of thick mulches will prevent deep freezing and result in less dry- 
ing out of foliage next Winter. 


Garden Parties in Westchester County 


The Westchester County Children’s Association of White Plains, 
N. Y., has announced that instead of its usual garden tours, this year, 
it will sponsor a series of three garden parties. The first will be held 
May 7 at “Shadowbrook,’’ the home of Mrs. Charles T. Newberry, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. There will be an illustrated lecture by 
J. J. Levison on “‘What Trees Can Teach Us.” 

June 19 there will be a fiesta planned especially for children at ‘‘Hill- 
brook,’’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Arents, Rye, N. Y. On June 
26, there will be held a garden party at ““Penwood,”’ the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carll Tucker, Mount Kisco, N. Y. A lecture on “Attracting 
Birds to the Garden” by Mr. Roger Tory Peterson and an exhibition 
of Audubon prints will be the features. 
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THE COVER: Vaccinium corymbosum as photo- 
graphed by the late Edwin Hale Lincoln. High 
bush blueberries are growing in popularity both 
for their fruit and for their ornamental effect. 
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A McFarland photograph 


Milky Way, a semi-double white-flowering chrysanthemum, 
is the No. 1 representative of what promises to be a highly 


important new race. Its parentage includes Chrysanthe- 
mum nipponicum and its petals are at least frost resistant. 
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HOUSANDS of people visit Lilacia Park in Lombard, IIL., 

every year to see one of the most magnificent displays of lilacs 
in the country. More than 1500 lilac bushes, comprising more than 
400 distinct varieties and species, make up the planting and new 
varieties are being added every 


— only are the lilacs a great When Lilac Time Comes 


to the City of Lombard 


attraction but more than 50,000 
tulips are also planted each year 
to harmonize and blend with the 
colors of the lilacs and turn the whole into one fairyland of color. 
More than 280 varieties are used and nearly 16,000 tulips are in 
the main display in the northwest corner of the park alone. The 
remaining 34-35,000 are planted along the walks and bordering 
the lilac plantings throughout the park. This is made possible even 
now by the fact that these tulips are harvested, sorted and stored 
away carefully every year. 

Furthermore, the park becomes even more enchanting after 
nightfall when hundreds of lights are turned on and waterfall, 
pool, wide expanses of lawn and grass-bordered paths take on a 
new aspect. Mushroom lights brighten the tulip beds, enormous 
floodlights bring other parts into view, while concealed reflectors 
around the pool add to the gayety of the scene. 


a} Y 
> oe J 





This hand-made fence in the form of tulip blossoms attracted particular attention at the recent Spring 
Flower Show in Chicago. The exhibit was set up by the Oak Park and River Forest Garden Clubs. 
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The height of the lilac bloom is from about the middle of May 
until the first of June each year and at this time a nominal fee is 
charged for adult visitors from out of town. In return, they receive 
a souvenir catalogue and guide to the park. In it are included a list- 
ing of the lilacs and their descrip- 
tions, a history of lilacs and notes 
on their culture as well as an 
explanation of the background of 
the park. 

For all this, the public is in- 
debted to the late Colonel William R. Plum who started his planting 
with two lilacs which he purchased after a trip abroad and subse- 
quently enlarged his collection until it reached nearly its present size. 
Fortunately for the citizens of Lombard and the public as a whole, 
he turned his entire estate over to the community to be used as a 
park at the time of his death in 1927 and it since has been enlarged 
to its present size of about five and three-quarters acres. His home 
now houses the public library. 


Tulip Fence at Chicago Exhibit 


Few exhibits at the recent Spring Flower Show in Chicago 
attracted more attention than the unique exhibit set up by the Oak 


“ys 





Park and River Forest Garden Clubs. The planting itself was 
excellent and included such plants as the yellow-stemmed white 
willow, Salix alba vitellina, arborvite, Euonymus fortunei radicans, 
Primula polyantha and the Darwin tulip, Zwanenberg. The tulips 
were particularly abundant and made an unusually lovely picture. 
It was the fence, however, which gave this exhibit its unique appear- 
ance. This fence and also the decorative gate opening into the garden 
represented a series of tulip flowers all carved from California red- 
wood. The hand-made fence was constructed originally by the 
Charles Marshall Sayers School at Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 


Garden Highspots Near Philadelphia 


Several places of unusual horticultural interest will be open to 
the public in Pennsylvania this year. The first of these is the Friends 
Hospital in Frankford where there is an attractive planting of 
azaleas. They will be in bloom from May | to 10 and visitors will 
be permitted after 4 p.m. 

The Glendinning Memorial Rock Garden in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, will be at its best in early May, while on May 13 a 
series of private gardens in central Philadelphia will be opened to 
the public for a moderate fee by the Society of Little Gardens. 

May will likewise be an interesting month at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore. The first part of the month the flowering crabapples, 
azaleas, lilacs and tree peonies will be at their height. The latter half 
of the month will come the irises and peonies. 

Those interested in rock gardens will be admitted to see that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Haughton on Valley Road, Paoli, until May 
15, upon payment of a moderate fee. The hours are from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 


1941 Garden Tours in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has just announced the 
dates of its garden visits for 1941. On May 3 five gardens in Chest- 
nut Hill will be visited; on May 17 five gardens in Ardmore, and 
on May 24 five near Wilmington, Del. Members will be admitted 
upon presentation of their membership cards but there will be a 
charge made of one dollar for each non-member on each day and 
not more than three non-members may accompany one member. 
The proceeds will go to the American Red Cross. 


Garden Opening for British War Relief 


The British War Relief Society will receive the proceeds from 
the opening of early Spring gardens and a living flower picture 
exhibition at Belle Haven, Greenwich, Conn. The dates will be 








Heavy Rhododendron Losses 


URING the past six weeks reports have been drifting in 

from such keen observers as Dr. E. P. Felt of Connecti- 
cut and Dr. P. P. Pirone of New Jersey that all is not well 
with rhododendron plantings. The Arnold Arboretum at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., tells a similar story both of its own 
plantings and of those of numerous correspondents in the 
Northeast. 

Now that unusually warm weather has made its appear- 
ance early in an exceptionally dry Spring it is becoming 
apparent that rhododendron plantings—some of them vet- 
erans of many years’ standing—have come out of the Winter 
with their tops either killed or severely injured. 

The cause of this disaster can be blamed, apparently, on 
the weather. Many of these plantings seemingly went into 
the Winter with their roots in dry soil. Then came deep 
freezing which further inactivated the roots as regards ability 
to send up moisture to the leaves. Thus was set the scene for 
late Winter injury during periods of exceptionally warm 
weather and drying winds. 

What to do about it? There is little to do except wait for 
the start of the growing season to reveal the true extent of 
the damage. When it is possible to know which wood is alive 
and which has been killed, pruning will be in order. In the 
meantime nothing will be lost by watering all rhododendron 
plantings—and other kinds of plants as well—especially 
those in proximity to the foundations of buildings. 

It will be wise in the coming Summer to follow Dr. 
Pirone’s suggestion to build up deep permanent mulches to 
prevent deep freezing in Winter. Also plan to send the plants 
into next Winter well-watered. Also, plan to erect wind and 
sun screens for exposed plantings. Looking ahead still more, 
avoid placing new plantings of broad-leaved evergreens in 
situations where they must bear the brunt of the gales of late 
Winter and early Spring. Incidentally, mountain laurels, 
yews, junipers and other evergreens have suffered greatly 
with very heavy losses in some large nurseries. 




















Saturday and Sunday, May 3 and 4, from 3:00 to 7:00 p.m., day- 
light saving time, and the gardens to be visited will be those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. Bagley and Mrs. Agnes Nutting Ladd. Living 
flower pictures will be on view at the Belle Haven Beach Club. 
Mrs. Ladd is in charge of the sale of tickets, which may be obtained 
in advance or at the gardens at a very nominal charge. 


Night lighting makes Lilacia Park in Lombard, IIl., a delightful place to visit in the 


evening, particularly when the lilacs and tulips are in bloom. (See preceding page) 
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NLY a few of the old-time chrysan- 
() themums have proved themselves 
capable of living and flowering well 
in the open in northern gardens. The draw- 
back has been not so much lack of hardiness 
as tardy flowering. Recognition of this fact 
has led growers to discount innate hardiness 
in favor of garden value and the ability to 
express it under outdoor conditions. If only 
those varieties which were able to persist 
over Winter in the open garden had been 
retained in the past, the list of available out- 
door varieties would be short and uninterest- 
ing indeed. 

Even with relatively hardy varieties, the 
best cultural results follow annual replanting. 
The old plants are best divided and divided 
hard. Only one or two of the outside shoots 
need to be planted back. In large plantings 
greater uniformity will result from complete 
replanting each year with rooted cuttings. 

The treatment of young plants should in- 
clude—for the Autumn-flowering varieties 
—pinching of the soft growth at intervals of 
four or five inches as the stems lengthen until 
about July 20. Such pinching will, of course, 
cause the plants to become bushy. As growth 
advances in Summer, the plants will require 
staking and pea brush is the best supporting 
material. The use of stout stakes and string, 
especially after the plants have been knocked 
flat by a Summer storm, is always destructive 
of the natural habit. 

The garden value of most varieties will 
best be brought out by planting small groups 
of three or five young plants to grow up and 
flower as single specimens. 

Garden chrysanthemums will grow well 
in almost any good garden soil. While they 
will not thrive in wet situations, they re- 
quire plenty of ground moisture during the 
active growing season. Artificial watering 
should not be done in the evening, for if the 
foliage goes into the night wet, there is in- 
creased possibility of the loss of lower leaves 
by disease attack. 

Feeding with complete fertilizer once or 
twice during the growing season will assist 
in the building up of strong plants. Chrysan- 
themums need full sun, but do not thrive in 
exposed, windy situations. Also, they should 
not be planted in pockets where early frosts 
strike hard, for frost, coming at a time when 
the flower buds are well developed, can be 
disastrous. 

In recent years, the plant breeders have 
made a three-fold approach to the problem 
of developing better outdoor chrysanthe- 
mums. First there has been the search for 
greater innate hardiness. Starting with certain 
old-time garden varieties of known hardi- 
hess, crosses have been made for the purpose 
of improving flower quality and color range. 
Another line of approach has been the breed- 
ing in of other species. For instance, the 
Korean chrysanthemum of gardens has been 
much used with varying results. Some seed- 
lings of this origin, such as Jane Kelsey, are 


PLANNING FOR A CHRYSANTHEMUM AUTUMN— 


It is the work done now which will bring 


success when the blooming season arrives 


definitely hardier. On the whole, however, 
the most significant results obtained from use 
of the Korean chrysanthemum as a parent 
have been in improved flower quality, as evi- 
denced by such plants as Mrs. Pierre S. 
DuPont III, Lavender Lady, Pale Moon, 
Indian Summer and numerous others, includ- 
ing the older single Korean varieties. 
Crosses with Chrysanthemum rubellum 
have yielded such August-flowering varieties 
as the single-flowered Clara Curtis, which is 





Eugene A. Wander is a very 
hardy new chrysanthemum. 


very hardy. With this and other Summer- 
flowering types, the pinching throughout 
the growing season might seriously interfere 
with flower bud formation. Another hardy 
chrysanthemum is the pink-flowering Astrid, 
derived from C. arcticum. 

Much exploited at the moment are the so- 
called cushion chrysanthemums, which may 
be had in pink, bronze, yellow, white and 
red-flowered varieties. Being free-branching, 
these varieties require no pinching and in 
mid-September display masses on individu- 
ally unimpressive blooms much after the 
manner of the dwarf perennial asters. Most 
of the cushions are none too hardy, and a few 


The new hardy chrysanthemum 
Dean Kay is extremely floriferous. 













































































































of them flower too late in some sections of 
the North. 

Another group now coming into popu- 
larity in some areas are such Summer-bloom- 
ing varieties as Dean Kay and My Lady. 
Blooming continuously from late July on, 
being hardy, and requiring little cultural 
attention, varieties such as these deserve a 
trial. They are dwarf and carry their flowers 
only a little above the foliage, making them 
excellent garden subjects, although of little 
value for cutting. 

One of the latest departures in chrysan- 
themum breeding involves crosses of C. nip- 
ponicum, which have already yielded the 
desirable Milky Way, a semi-double, white- 
flowering variety with frost-resistant petals. 
This notable beginning may have wide- 
reaching effects in the development of new 
varieties for garden use. 

Another excellent Autumn-flowering group 
is made up of the spoon varieties, so-called 
from the manner in which the tips of their 
quilled petals open out. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adams, L. Sherman, Co. (Wellesley, Mass.) Orchids. 

Andorra Nurseries. (Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa.) Nursery 
stock. 

Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. (Yalesville, Conn.) Nursery 


stock. 

Barr & Sons. (Covent Garden, London, England.) 
Hardy perennials. 

Benvenuto Seed Co. (Tod Inlet, B. C., Canada.) Seeds. 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Nursery stock. 

Breck, Joseph & Sons, Corp. (Boston, Mass.) General 
catalogue. 

Breed, Edward W. (Clinton, Mass.) Roses for 1941. 

Brownell, W. Dexter. (East Providence, R. I.) Roses. 

Bulk’s Nurseries. (Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) Nursery stock. 

Carter, F. 1., & Sons. (Tewksbury, Mass.) Cacti and 
succulents. 

Cole Nursery Co.. (Painesville, Ohio.) General cata- 
logue, Spring. 

Coutts, R. O. (Barrie, Ont., Canada.) Gladioli. 

Crossroad Gardens. (South Windham, Me.) Gladioli. 

Dahliadel Nurseries. (Vineland, N. J.) Dahlias. 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) Nursery stock. 

George, James I. (Fairport, N. Y.) Clematis. 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen St. Mary, Fla.) 
General catalogue. 

Halifax Seed Co. (Halifax, N. S., Canada.) General 
catalogue. 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) Hardy plants. 

Harrison’s Nurseries. (Berlin, Md.) General catalogue. 

Hedge Lawn Nursery. (Roanoke, Va.) Boxwood. 

Hereford’s Gardens. (Oakford, Ill.) Hardy plants. 

Hillier & Sons. (Winchester, England.) Nursery stock. 

Houston Orchards. (Hanover, Mass.) Biveberries. 

Kelway & Son. (Langport, Somerset, England.) Nursery 
stock, seeds and gladioli. 

Klyn, Gerard. (Mentor, Ohio.) Roses. 

Lawrence, H. V. (Falmouth, Mass.) Nursery stock. 

Liefgreen Seed Co. (Phoenix, Ariz.) Seeds and cacti. 

Littlefield-Wyman. (North Abington, Mass.) Nursery 
stock. 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) Nursery Stock. 

Mitsch, Grant. (Lebanon, Ore.) Gladioli. 

Navlet, Charles C., Co. (San José, Cal.) General 
catalogue. 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (Asheville, N. C.) Native plants. 

Norton, Margaret. (Boston and Annisquam, Mass.) 
Herbs. 

Pellett Gardens. (Atlantic, Iowa.) Seeds of honey 
plants. 

Perry Seed Co. (Boston, Mass.) Seeds. 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Germany.) General 
catalogue. 

Pino, Willis. (Providence, R. I.) General catalogue. 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) Hardy plants. 

Pruitt, D. S. (Eugene, Ore.) Gladioli. 

Pryor, M. S. (Salisbury, Md.) Strawberries. 

Randig, M. E. (San Bernardino, Cal.) Water lilies. 

Richardson, H. D., & Sons. (Willards, Md.) Straw- 

berries. 





Liquid Diets Help Vegetables 


IQUID fertilizers made by dissolving 
chemical salts in water, virtually forti- 
fied manure water without the attendant dis- 
advantages, is making history in districts 
where most of the fresh vegetables are grown. 
Simply stated, a properly balanced chemical 
fertilizer is dissolved in the water used when 
seedlings or other young plants are trans- 
planted and also applied as side dressings as 
the plants develop. The results have been 
phenomenal and every garden enthusiast 
should know about and try this procedure 
the coming season. 

Experiments in New Jersey for the past 
two years show that tomato seedlings wilt 
less, set fruit earlier and make heavier yields 
when a weak liquid fertilizer solution is used. 
I have used such starter solutions for both 
annual and perennial flowering plants in my 


Left—Tomato plant given no fertilizer. Coter—Shven a liquid fertilizer which 


may be used immediately is the most desir- 
able. There are a number of these on the 
market or may be formulated by local fer- 
tilizer dealers. Research at the New Jersey 
experimental station shows that a mixture 
high in some forms of nitrogen is not the 
best. Manure water, that messy but nutri- 
tious liquid fertilizer, must be used for trans- 
planting with extreme care for this reason. It 
may be supplemented with chemicals. Many 
mixed fertilizers are too acid and kill tender 
roots. The plants start off slowly. If such 
mixtures are used the acidity must be neutral- 
ized. Pulverized limestone is always a good 
supplement on acid soils for any kind of 
fertilizer. The best results are obtained by 
using a combination of chemicals that is only 
slightly acid. 

Several mixtures which guard against these 
difficulties have been formulated. I used one 
last Summer for a starter at transplanting time 





was over-acid. Right—Tomato plant grown from an ideal starter solution. 


own garden when transplanting with excel- 
lent results. Young plants, like infants, seem 
to get along best on a liquid diet. 

Persons often think of chemical plant 
foods as burning the tender roots when ap- 
plied dry. This, perhaps, more than anything 
else has retarded the development of the 
liquid diet idea. The fact is that the proper 
sort of fertilizer, well-diluted, causes no 
injury at all. Because it is dissolved, the nec- 
essary food elements are immediately avail- 
able for the plant roots to use and are suffi- 
ciently diluted so that they will not injure 
tender roots. 

Most fertilizer mixtures are only partly 
soluble. If they have the proper balance, 
however, this may be only a minor handicap, 
because by suspending the mixture in a bag in 
a barrel of water for a day or two the needed 
chemicals gradually dissolve. For most gar- 
deners a mixture that dissolves readily and 


and with it grew to maturity 18 tomato 
plants in my back yard. The analysis (13- 
26-13) was about three times as strong as 
the ordinary dry-mixed chemical fertilizer 
most gardeners buy but it was practically all 
soluble in water. 

My tomato plants were the envy of my 
neighbors. The plants were grown in six- 
inch pots and I waited until they had two 
clusters of flowers before transplanting. I dug 
holes eight inches deep and five feet apart 
each way, knocked the plants out of the pots 
and set them in the holes slantwise so the 
stems were almost flat on the ground. I could 
not set them upright because the plants were 
15 inches high and would have been broken 
off by the wind. My starter solution was 
made by dissolving a pound of the triple- 
strength dry mixture in ten gallons of water 
and I put about a quart of this solution 
around the roots of each plant. 
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The tomatoes suffered no set-back and set 
fruit from the flower clusters. I mulched 
them with grass clippings. Twice, at two- to 
three-week intervals, I side dressed them with 
the same fertilizer, this time dissolved at the 
rate of three to four pounds in ten gallons 
of water. This I poured around the roots 
with a sprinkling can. Two applications 
were all I could give them before the vines 
grew so much that they filled in the rows— 
but that was enough plant food, as I found 
out later. I picked the first ripe fruit June 24 
and continued to pick tomatoes until the 
plants were killed by frost. There were single 
vines seven feet long. 

Some of the resuits obtained by the De- 
partment of Vegetable Gardening at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., show 
startling figures. For instance, a yield of 14 
tons of tomatoes to the acre was obtained 
with 1500 pounds of dry fertilizer com- 
pared with a yield of 12 tons to the acre 
with only 150 pounds of fertilizer but ap- 
plied in liquid form. When cutting down the 
amount of dry fertilizer was tried, yields went 
down, too. Similar comparisons have also 
shown themselves to be the case with sweet 
potatoes, celery, lima beans, string beans, 
sweet corn, peppers, carrots, and squash. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Yellow Tomatoes Gaining Favor 


use of yellow-fruited tomatoes in 
home gardens and by market gardeners 
is increasing due to the introduction of new 
varieties equal to the red sorts in season, yield, 
and quality, according to W. T. Tapley of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva. Two varieties, Mingold and 
Golden Globe, are satisfactory for home gar- 
dens and commercial plantings, while 
Golden Queen and Golden Ponderosa are 
recommended for home garden use only. 

Yellow varieties have not yet been planted 
for commercial canning, although a limited 
acreage has been planted for yellow tomato 
juice. Their chief use, however, is for salads. 
When sliced, the color is particularly attrac- 
tive either alone, mixed with red varieties or 
other vegetables in salads. 

Of the four varieties, Mingold seems to be 
the most promising. It was developed by the 
Minnesota experiment station and was 
awarded an All-America silver medal in 1939. 
Until the introduction of Mingold, yellow va- 
rieties were late and gave poor yields. Min- 
gold, however, is early, has medium large, 
round, smooth fruits of mild and pleasant 
flavor. Golden Globe is later. It has deep globe- 
shaped fruits with yellow-orange skin and 
flesh with a trace of pink in the center. 

Golden Queen and Yellow Ponderosa are 
old varieties. Golden Ponderosa is the coun- 
terpart of Ponderosa in size, shape and qual- 
ity and the large fruits appeal to many gar- 
deners. Yellow Plum and Yellow Pear were 
first described 75 years ago and are still 
grown for making preserves. 





HORTICULTURE 








The Rose Annual for 1941 


T unfailing sign of Spring, ‘“The American Rose Annual,’’* 
made its appearance right on time again this year. As usual, the 
book contains a collection of thoughtful contributions to the sub- 
ject of roses and rose growing. Also, as usual, it is such a well 
edited volume that even its last-page of statistics on 76 new roses 
make lively reading. Also sprightly, is its regular Proof of the 
Pudding feature, into which are stirred the comments and opinions 
of growers who have been testing many of the new roses of recent 
years. 
Old roses, single roses, fairy roses, wild roses and seldom-seen 
roses, all come in for praise and evalua- 


Bailey’s Hortus the Second 


HE appearance of ‘‘Hortus Second’’* is a notable event in the 
field of horticultural publishing. In the pages of this book may 
be found the latest round-up of the species and botanical varieties 
known to be in cultivation in continental United States and Canada 
during the decade ending mid-year, 1940. Like the first “Hortus,” 
this completely new work is intended to be useful as a handbook of 
ready reference, a rapid aid to nomenclature and to the spelling of 
names, a help in labelling and a carrier of cultural suggestions. 
As an inventory of cultivated plants, ‘““Hortus Second” may be 
said to displace the earlier ‘‘Hortus’’ and the “Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture.’’ This does not mean that 





tion. The polyanthas are discussed with 


the cultural information and bibliographi- 





little further being accomplished than to 
draw out the information that the name 
‘floribunda’ means different things to 
different people in different countries. 

On the cultural side, this year’s annual 
has much to offer in the way of practical 
information drawn from the results of 
tests made in various parts of the country. 
Reviewing the recent promotion of vita- 
min B: as a horticultural staple, Dr. P. W. 
Zimmerman sums up as follows: 

Preponderance of evidence from scientists is 
opposed to the use of vitamin B: for practical 
purposes. My own conviction, based on our 
experience at the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
and the published results of other scientific 
laboratories, are that vitamin B; has been badly 
exploited, and that it has no value as recom- 
mended for horticultural practice. 

The requirements of the rose for happy 
living are discussed by Dr. R. C. Allen and 
others of the staff of Cornell University. 
When it comes to soil preparation, Dr. 
Allen places himself among those practical 
folk who do not prepare their soil by 
“specific formulas and recipes.’” He holds 
that any well-drained, really good garden 


in a rose. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PLANT ROSES 


One more terrible the conflicts of 


men the more restful, by contrast, 
are the quiet phenomena and objects 
of nature. The need for the solace 
of growing things is pronounced 
when troubles convulse the world. 


There is inspiration and comfort 





cal references of the ‘“‘Cyclopedia’’ are no 
longer of value. However, as the editors 
point out, their field has been newly 
studied for three purposes: First, hundreds 
of plants have been introduced in recent 
years. Also, there have been changes in 
plant names, resulting from continuous 
studies by many investigators. Also, horti- 
culture itself has undergone some changes, 
particularly in the uses to which plants are 
put and the methods by which they are 
handled. Thus, the owner of a copy of 
Bailey's “Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture’ loath to part with it would do 
well to acquire a copy of ‘Hortus Second” 
to place on the shelf beside the ‘‘Cyclo- 
pedia.”” 

It is probably in the field of plant nam- 
ing that most home gardeners will become 
confused. Why is it, they ask, that the 
bryophyllum of Page 194 of Horticulture 
for April 15 is really a kalanchoé, or why 
has Horticulture, following ‘‘Hortus,” 
gone from bougainvillza to buginvillza 
and is now about to change to bougain- 
villea? Part of the amateur gardener’s 

















soil will grow roses. Of course, there is 
more to it than that, as Dr. Allen points 
out. From Blacksburg, Va., A. G. Smith, Jr., reports on rose tests 
now being carried out at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, involv- 
ing a present planting of 6,000 plants. This ambitious series of tests 
is attempting to check fertilizer requirements, cultivating techniques, 
pruning methods and numerous other phases of rose growing. 

Dr. L. M. Massey, of Cornell, and E. W. Lyle, of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Substation at Tyler, Tex., report on the 
black-spot control experiments to date. Dr. Massey goes further 
and surveys the major diseases of roses and suggests measures for 
their control. 

In reference to black spot, Alma Byhre Bond, in an opening 
inspirational article entitled ‘‘Enslavement,”” points out an error 
into which many a rose grower has fallen when she refers to the 
gardener who got so black-spot conscious that when he approached 
the rose bed, his appraising eye would note the yellowing leaves in- 
stead of the flowers. Fortunately, through the breeding of resistant 
varieties and a better understanding of rose culture, Dr. Massey and 
his fellow scientists seem to be working toward the lessening of 
such unhappy fixations in the future. 

With progress now becoming manifest through the introduction 
of hardier, disease-resistant varieties, it is only natural that the rose 
society's yearbook contain notable contributions to the subject of 
plant breeding. Dr. A. C. Fraser of Cornell explains the art of 
making rose crosses in an understandable step-by-step way. More 
information of the same sort is supplied by Raymond C. Fisher. 

In answer to the problem of how to produce hardier hybrid tea 
roses, Stephen F. Hamblin explores the possibilities of using many 
of the climbing roses. The hardiness zones now becoming accepted 
in all garden publications are explained by Dr. Donald Wyman of 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


* 





*“The American Rose Annual 1941.” Published by the American Rose 
Society, Harrisburg, Pa. Price of extra copies to members $2.00. 
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difficulty with name changes seems to 
come from the fact that they are thrown 
at him in bunches upon the publication of some new work such 
as ‘‘Hortus Second.”’ 

Every gardener should read Dr. Bailey’s remarks on plant nomen- 
clature in the introduction to ‘Hortus Second.” Particularly signifi- 
cant is the following statement: 

It is necessary to state again that fixity or rigidity in botanical nomencla- 
ture is unattainable, either in Latin or vernacular names, although the 
tendency is naturally toward uniformity in practice. Species are not fixed 
and invariable entities. Demarcation between species and varieties is open to 
interpretation. Not nearly all the plants on the earth are yet discovered. 
Conclusions of careful investigations must be recorded. Knowledge in any 
science is subject always to modification and new statement, whether in 
physics or chemistry or biology. When knowledge and its formulas become 
static the science decays. There is no finality in interpretation of nature. 

Having thus expressed his open-mindedness in plant study, Dr. 
Bailey continues: 

Mention of changes in nomenclature may alarm the gardener; yet such 
changes are inevitable and natural, for the subject is a living and growing 
department of knowledge. We may deplore changes in names and thereby 
we may magnify names out of due proportion. The real problem is not 
nomenclature but identification. If the identification of the species is accurate, 
the names follow as a matter of course and every one of them has a meaning 
and adds to the interest and richness of intelligent gardening even though the 
changes may be troublesome in commerce. Changes in names need not lead 
to confusion if one really knows the plants and is interested in the essential 
elements of plant knowledge. 

Being a concise dictionary, ‘‘Hortus Second’’ does not, of course, 
have room for long and detailed cultural instructions. However, 
those which are given may be looked upon as accurate clues to 
cultivation. On the statistical side ‘“‘Hortus Second”’ lists no fewer 
than 31,905 species, forms and varieties. In fact, so much informa- 
tion has been packed into the single volume that it can, with safety, 
be pointed out as being the book most aptly admissible to a one- 
book library for serious gardeners. 


*“Hortus Second,” Compiled by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York, N.Y. Price $12.00. 








BOUT three miles out of Sebring, Fia., 
in almost the center of the state, lies 
Highland Hammock State Park. This park 
contains some 1,500 acres of sub-tropical 
Florida jungle that has been carefully pre- 
served just as nature produced it. The only 
man-made thing there is a hard surfaced one- 
way road through the park for automobile 
traffic, and a carefully laid out system of foot 
trails, which enables the lover of nature to 
penetrate the jungle growths without get- 
ting lost. 

At the superintendent’s lodge at the en- 
trance one is welcomed by Mr. Hayden 
Williams or Mr. Edwin L. Green, who cour- 
teously give one all the information needed 
about the park and supply one with trail maps 
and a booklet plant guide to its flora. 

A short distance from the entrance gate 
signs indicated the start of the Laurel Oak 
Trail and after parking the car off the drive- 
way, I plunged into the jungle. Plunged is a 
word well chosen, for in a single stride I 
seemed to drop from civilization. 

Far overhead I could see lofty oaks and 
tall palms draped in Spanish moss and air 
plants interlaced with the rattan vine, Ber- 
chemia scandens, sometimes called ‘‘Supple- 
Jack.” 

In the subdued light below, patches of 
sunlight dappled the jungle floor, on which 
was a dense undergrowth of various ferns, a 
matted growth of vines and creepers, clusters 
of Jack-in-the-pulpits, palmettos and heavy 
clusters of the so-called French mulberry, 
Callicarpa americana. 

Laurel Oak Trail has been systematically 
labelled and the nature student can identify 
any and all of the vegetation as he proceeds. 

The birds are in great abundance and at 
the gate one is given a two-page list of all the 
birds that have been observed in the park 
during a one-year period from November 9, 
1936 to November 9, 1937. Some 160 
species of birds are included in this list. Its 
contents would make a bird lover satisfied 
for life, for of course the birds have complete 
protection here. 

Walking down Laurel Oak Trail I came 
to a glass panelled display of air plants and 
learned that there are 43 species in Florida, 
25 species of which are to be found in 
Highland Hammock State Park. Three are 
orchids and the rest are bromeliads. 

Proceeding along the trail I came across 
the needle or porcupine palm, Rhapido- 
phyllum hystrix, one of the handsomest of 
the smaller palms. The upper surface of the 
leaves are a deep glossy green, contrasting 
well with the underside, which is a silver 
green. At the base of the leaf stalks are nu- 
merous long, slim spines, which stick out like 
the spines of a porcupine. This explains, of 
course, the origin of the plant’s common 
name. 

The cabbage palm, Sabal paimetto, is 
profuse in its distribution through the park 
and it is responsible for much of the tropi- 





cal effect noted throughout the hammock. 
It can be seen as single specimens or in 
imposing groups. The Seminole Indians uti! 
ize this palm to a great extent and a group 
of them still live in the park. The leaves are 
used for thatching and the buds are used for 
a food which is cooked like cabbage. 


LONG the Sweet Gum Trail the horned 
owls were heard talking to themselves. 

Here the jungle floor is carpeted with a young 
growth of palm and sweet bay trees, Mag- 
nolia virginiana; Callicarpa americana; and 
ferns, while overhead tower tall sweet gum, 


On the foot bridge in the Cypress 
Swamp, a section of Highland 
Hammock State Park in Florida. 


Palms in one of the four groves in 


Highland Hammock State Park. 
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Liquidambar styraciflua, cabbage palms, and 
red maples. 

When emerging from the Limeberry Trail 
one comes upon the Memorial Oak under 
which is a stone tablet. On this is inscribed 
the following: 

Highland Hammock, purchased by the late 
Margaret Shippen Roebling (Mrs. John A. 
Roebling) to make accessible and to conserve in 
their natural state the vegetation and all forms of 
animal life here-in. In her memory the Officers 
and Directors of Highland Hammock, Inc., here 
place this tablet. March 15th, 1931. 


Close by the Memorial Oak is the out-of- 
door cathedral, a natural amphitheater of 
trees in which seats are located to accommo- 
date several hundred persons. 


IGHLAND Hammock Park is one of 

the three outstanding parks of the 

United States. The only two parks that sur- 

pass it, I think, are the Yellowstone Park 
and Turkey Run Park in Indiana. 

During the course of the day I passed suc- 
cessively through Fern Garden Trail and 
Orchid Trail, at the end of which I came 
out upon a giant live oak, Quercus virginiana 
which is 970 years old and some 24 feet in 
girth. 

While proceeding over Pine Hammock 
Trail, fresh deer tracks were noted in quan- 
tity. One of the most interesting trails of 
the whole park is called Charlie Bowleg 
Trail, for one of the Indians who helped con- 
struct it. It consists of a board walk through 
a dense cypress swamp. The trail is almost a 
mile long and carries one over the water and 
through the lakes of the swamp. Kingfishers 
may be observed keeping their vigil on low 
limbs. Giant cypress trees with their systems 
of ‘‘knees’’ protruding from the water are to 
be seen on all sides. Water lilies and moss and 
ferns are in profusion. 


NTEREST in the culture of fuchsias is 
spreading rapidly and I have been partic- 
ularly interested to find that this interest is 
not confined to California, alone, although 
they may be grown out-of-doors all year 
round in the Pacific Coast state. Many per- 
sons who saw them in all their glory at the 
California world’s fair are now ardent boost- 
ers of the fuchsia clan. In fact, there is now a 
very active and thriving organization, the 
American Fuchsia Society, interested in the 
welfare of these plants. It holds meetings, 
lectures, discussions and exhibitions. Right 
now, it is planning its second annual dinner 
and exhibition. 

It is also interesting to note that where the 
hybrids cannot be grown out-of-doors all 
year, they can be grown in pots and stored 
away for the Winter. Thus, the fuchsias seem 
to be in for a real revival. Anyone interested 
in the activities of this organization may 
obtain information by writing to its secre- 
tary, Mr. Niederholzer, at 405 Collingwood 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Gadgets Which Lighten Gardeners’ Labors — 


Various devices which have come from the 
hands of horticulturally-minded inventors 


Strongly made pads which 
+ “protect the knees of dirt 
gardeners. 


A simple device for lifting 
bulbs and plants without dis-»— 
turbing their roots. 


Old-fashioned grass catchers 
attached to the lawn mowers 
often proved difficult to han- 

*“ dle. This new type of grass 
catcher runs on wheels of its 
own. It can be detached and 
emptied with ease. 


As all garden makers know, 
difficulty is found spreading 
commercial fertilizers evenly 
when the work is done by, , 
hand. The use of the simple 
mechanical device shown here 
ensures perfect distribution 
with but little effort. 


Nothing which has been de- 
vised for the use of gardeners 
in recent years has given 
greater satisfaction than this 

+ little gadget for tying plants 
to stakes. It is inexpensive, 
easy to handle and gives per- 
fect results. 


Here is another device for pro- 
tecting the knees of working 
gardeners. Simple pads made 
of sponge rubber may be 
attached in a jiffy and re- 
moved just as quickly. Prob- 
ably their appeal will be 
chiefly to women. 


























LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 

















Illustrated lecture in color on 


TREE PRESERVATION 


An informal talk on every phase of tree care. 


“I know of no one better qualified than Mr. 
Zevitas to present the background and the definite 
details of tree repair work us it is practiced today 
by the top-rank members of the profession. His 
familiarity with the scientific as well as the practical 

of the subject should give his lectures excep- 
tional interest and value.” 
Mr. Rospzert 8. LEMMON 
Editor of Real Gardening Magazine 


ERNEST J. ZEVITAS, Arborist 
199 Boylston Street Brookline, Mass. 
*Phone BEAcon 1614 





*“*THE MERRYS’”’ 
“The Gladiolus” “Garden Highlights” 
“Plower Portraits Through the Seasons” 


Either Movies or Slides in Natural Color. 
Send for Circular. 


43 Harrison Street., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
LASell 4177 




















A NEW LECTURE 
Superbly Illustrated with 
Motion Pictures in Full Color 


ROSE GARDENS 


After fifty years with gardens and roses, including 
editing 26 issues of the American Rose Annual, 
J. HORACE McFARLAND, Harrisburg, Pa. 
is willing to tell some experiences and show some 
pictures to only a few more garden groups. 
Address as above. 








EDWARD B. LYON 





For 


Garden Lecturers 


and Kindred Subjects 


write 


GEORGE W. BriTT 
120 Boylston Street 
Tel. HANcock 3867 


Boston 











GEORGE A. YARWOOD 
Landscape Architect 


presents 













SPRING IN THE SOUTH 


Lectures or courses on all phases of Lawn 
Care, and the treatment of Lawn Problems. 
Illustrated in natural color. 


DOWN THE GARDEN PATH IN ENGLAND 
AND HOLLAND 
Color Movies 


From Key West to Natchez and Charleston 
Gorgeous tropical flowers; in ~ “?_crca 
houses and gardens; beautiful 


Also available 
WILLIAMSBURG 
AND THE HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS 
OF OLD VIRGINIA 
BIRDING WITH A COLOR CAMERA 


DOWN THE RIVER TO PERCE 
For rates and dates address 
DR. JOHN B. MAY, Cohasset, Massachusetts 
















24 ALMA AVENUE 


Mr. Lyon is special lecturer at the 
Lowthorpe School 


BELMONT, MASS. 































Two Men Talk on 


Living More With Your Garden 
—Both Indoors and Out— 


An entertaining and informative talk by L. W. O. 
Tuthill and E. D. Ohabot. 


Illustrated with colored moving pictures showing 
in slow motion the actual growth and development 
of flowers. Also, helpful hints on how to get the most 
results out of your outdoor garden, and how to get 
the most enjoyment out of a modest size, moderate 
priced greenhouse. 


No charge except traveling expenses. 





ANNE LEONARD 
9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass. 
Presents three lectures illustrated with the large 
professional size direct color plates. 

Garden Pictures Through the Year 
Marvels of Nature Nantucket, the Faraway Isle 
Operator and ae improved equipment provided 
for all lectures. 








Planning Outdoor Rooms 
o 


r 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 
CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 


Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





IRINA KHRABROFF 
126 West 104th Street, New York 
Presents group of illustrated lectures: 


COLOR NOTES FROM 
ENGLISH FLOWER BORDERS 
Kodachrome Slides 


196 Lafayette Street Salem, Mass. 


LECTURES with DEMONSTRATIONS for AMATEURS 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how to transplant 
them. House plants and how to grow healthy ones. 
Cuttings from house — Directions for forcing 
bulbs indoors. How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic window garden. 
MES. JOHN 8S. CODMAN 
Tel. Parkway 0124 Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


GOURDS 


A Delightful and Entertaining Lecture by the Author 
of “The First Gourd Book.” Illustrated with many 
colored slides and beautiful photographs touching on 
all phases of gourds—their historical and utilitarian, 
cultural and decorative aspects. 
Fees Moderate 
HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Connecticut 


NEW LECTURES 


Response to Color in Flower Arrangement 











This talk has been enjoyed by numerous garden 
clubs, names of which we will be glad to furnish for 
reference. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Irvington, N.Y. 








GARDEN TRAILS INTO LOST WORLDS 
Gardens of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Imperial Russia. 
“The Valley of the Roses in B ” Center of 
world rose industry. History, and culture of the rose 
in modern and ancient times. 


Making the Most of Familiar Material 
Judging From a Judge’s Point of View 
(Special rates for Massachusetts clubs) 
(Tour Rates Obtainable—Send for new folder) 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“Rround the Year With a Color Camera.” 
“Gardens from Maine to the Rio Grande.” 


“The Charm and Romance of Early New England 
Houses.” 


“Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 
“Echoes from a Carolina Plantation.” 


“May I Present’”—America’s Celebrities, at their 
work and play, in their homes, gardens, and 
studios. 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


324 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 















Write for Leaflet 





MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, 





“Oolor, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 


“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting lecture. I 


Special fees will be given to clubs presenting the lec- 
ture for the benefit of any of the relief organizations. 





HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


have never seen such perfect color photography.” 





271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


























FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


(Contributor to the Christian Science Monitor) 
1. A GARDEN FOR LEISURE. 
Mrs. Pease’s ae planned to require but two 
“goings over’ ~~ was awarded a certificate by 
the Mass. Horticr al Society. 
2. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 
A confidence building demonstration. 
3. CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL. 


A demonstrated decoration-lecture. Ori . beauti- 
ful, conservation rules stressed, and through it all 
the religious theme of the holiday. 

181 WARWICK ROAD MELROSE, MASS. 





ALIOn KIRK ATW 


WATER, 72 — Avenue, 
2 ° Decorations.” 
Descriptive circular. 


“Unusual Holiday 








2210 Rittenhouse Square 


MISS ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
Landscape Architect 
Life Member Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Offers Original Illustrated Lectures 
Now Is the Successful Time to Plan 


yous Titles and Plant Your Hatates and Gardens 
No. 1. Fruit Gardens Save Five Years in Maturity. 
No. 2. Design of Estates and Small 

No. 8. War Gardens Boston 


Places. 
Common (Intensive Pro- 
duction) Demonstrated. 


No. 4. New Rock Garden Plants. 


Special Prices to Garden Olubs and Groups 
Please Write for Terms 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





1. Flower 
and Plant 
8. Ideas for Table 


in the Desi 
Christmas 


359 Prospect 








FOUR LECTURES 


ewes Casement Gtecsting Design. 2. Plants 

Material—Used for Interior Decoration. 

Decoration—Flower Arrangements 

of Living. 4. Christmas Greens—The 
irit in Decoration. 


MBS. GEORGE RB. DODGE 
Street Pall River, Mass. 
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5 POPULAR LECTURES 


snes —* Flower Arrangement 
Plower Arrangement Olinic 
How to Judge Flower Arrangements 
Arrangements for Church Altars 
Arrangements for the Home 


Graduate New York School of Art 


MES. ALBERT BRB. SHARP 
15 Pairbanks Street 
June to October at Olifton, Mass. 


MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Natural color slides 


1. “The All Season Hardy Garden” 
2. “Spring and Autumn Garden Glory” 
3. “Peace in a Garden” 
Without slides NEW “American Horticulture Steps Out’ 
Information Upon Request 


ERNESTINE PERRY 


Conservation Editor, Lecturer and Author 
Working Together for Community Improvements 
Reaching the Caretakers of Tomorrow 
Roadside 

“Conservation work initiated Ernestine Perry has re- 
recogni’ 


ceived tion from two United States Presidents.” 
For lecture engagements write: 


60 SHERMAN STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 


Mass. 


















TECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


‘‘GARDEN FACTS and 
FOLLIES’”’ 


An informal lectare on naturalistic ideas for 
small Actual problems solved. oe 
and wrong designs alee in colored sketc 
and slides. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

















COLORED OCHALK TALES on Birds, Animals, 
Plants. Autumn Tour Middle Atlantic States. Oircular 
and itinerary on upon. GERTRUDE ALLEN, 34 
Avon Way, Quincy, 





MBS. ROBERT BARTON, Foxboro, Mass., Lectures 
and demonstrations, Plower ; vicinity of 
Boston and Providence. 





LECTURES ON ROSES, a lantonee 
finely illustrated. GEORGE 2 SWEETSER, W 
Hills, Mass. 





“GARDENING GRAOBFULLY with Grandmother.” 
Send for cocnplete, circular. BNID my Ry FAIR- 
BAIRN, Eighteen Upland Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


FOR PACIFIC COAST GARDEN, CLUBS ONLY 





Lectures by WALTER R. DIMM illustrated with 7,000 
feet of colored motion pictures. Moderate Fees. 


$14 S. W. 11th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT PRIMER by Winifred 
Teele. A necessity for the ipa, es, A An <3 Se the + 


complished. 50 cents oy 
TEELE, 100 Walnut Place, 


Write H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass., for list of 
Garden Courses, Illustrated Garden and Home Beau- 
tifying Lectures. 











“JUDGING SMALL Flower Shows,” 
JACOBS, South Carrollton, Kentucky. 


MAUD B. 





EUNICE ALDEN, 40 Wren St., West Roxbury, Mass., 
presents — Sights to See Around Home; Washington 
and the Old Dominion; Books All Gardeners Should 
Read. Illustrated. Low Rates. 





GABDEN OLUB LEOTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham b 





B. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and Stady 
Groups. Groton, Mass., Telephone 400. Winter: Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





NATURAL COLOR Motion Pictures: “Scenic Amer- 
ica,”’ “Colorful Mexico.” References furnished. RUTH 
M. B. HENNIG, 173 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS and 
SHASTA DAISIES 


Natural Color Slides 
KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 


38 Beech Street Dedham, Mass. 
STIMULATING TALKS by retired college professor 
Prench Western 


pa Personal Gard 
Christmas en Corollaries. Low fee. 
PROP. P. ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 
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LECTURES by HELEN HUSSEY CHAMPLIN on 
Plower Arrangement for Home or we Show. 


Design—Oolor—Flower Show Staging. Christmas 
Decorations. Rochester, New Hampshire. 





NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
PLANT NAMES 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 

names, each with accurate and authoritative indica- 

tion of pronunciation and a concise definition — 
25c postpaid 

HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


May 1, 1941 





Elm Leaf Beetle Control 


Ein elm leaf beetle will soon be abroad in 
the land again and may be expected to do 
much damage, especially in the northeast 
section of the country. It is well to remember 
that two distinct types of injury are produced 
by the elm leaf beetle. Soon after the leaves 
unfold in the Spring rectangular areas may 
be chewed in them by the adult beetles. Later 
in the season the leaves are skeletonized and 
curl up as a result of feeding on the lower 
surface by the small black grubs. 

Control may be obtained by spraying 
with three pounds of arsenate of lead and 
one-half pint of fish oil in 50 gallons of 
water after the leaves are partly out and again 
about three weeks later. 

The masses of grubs often seen around the 
bases of the trees later in the Summer can be 
destroyed by wetting the soil with a mixture 
consisting of one tablespoonful of nicotine 
sulphate and two tablespoonfuls of soap 
flakes in one gallon of water. In some sec- 
tions gypsy moths are abundant and the 
poison spray used at the right time will also 
catch many of them. 

Sometimes a single application will be 
sufficient to control the beetles and the gypsy 
moths but two are needed if the infestation is 
serious. It is important that this matter be 
brought to the attention of selectmen in 
towns and tree wardens in cities. Trees which 
were defoliated last year probably will grow 
leaves again this Spring but if they are de- 
nuded repeatedly they will surely die. 


He that plants trees, loves others beside himself. 
—Old Proverb. 


Troublesome Words 


HAT’S in a name? There may be 
much confusion in a name! Let us 
take as an example kalanchoé which we 
have been laboriously learning to pro- 
nounce kal-an-koh’-ee with the accent 
on the next to the last syllable. This is 
the way it is pronounced in Webster's 
dictionary, “‘The Garden Encyclo- 
pedia,” and “‘The Garden Dictionary.” 
Now comes Bailey’s new “‘Hortus’’ and 
upsets our pronouncing applecart by 
instructing us to say the word with 
the accent on the second syllable thus: 
ka-lan’-ko-ee. Therefore you can pro- 
nounce it either one of two ways and 
still be correct. You make your mistake 
only when you say kal-an-cho’-ee, 
sounding the ch as in the word chose. 
Perhaps this all happens because the 
word appears to have been derived 
from the Chinese. 

The plant, known by the florists, is 
by no means new, but it was almost 
wholly neglected for many years. Now 
it is becoming popular, particularly in 
the Christmas season. It likes a porous, 
| gritty soil with plenty of moisture dur- 













ing the growing period and several 
hours’ exposure to the sun each day. It 
is also known in the trade as Kalanchoé 
globulifera var. coccinea; however, the 
proper botanical name is K. bloss- 


feldiana. 
| 





























ALL RUBBER CUSHION 


KNEE PADS 





A practical, comfort-giving knee 
cushion. Fits any knee and will not 
slip down when walking. 


Prevents moisture from pene- 
trating the clothes and provides 
added life to overalls, work clothes, 
and to yourself. 


Use them for all kinds of jobs 
such as planting of seedlings and 
bulbs, weeding, and berry picking. 
Also in the home for painting, 
varnishing, and scrubbing floors, 
cement work, etc. 


$1.75 Postpaid 


MOHAWK SUPPLY CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 














THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Tells you how to 
save seed, time 
and labor. Will 
help you to har- 
vest a succession 
of crops all Sum- 
mer long. 


140 pages 
19 illustrations 


$1.00 


postpaid in U. S. 








Compiled from 
HORTICULTURE. 
A complete cal- 
endar and guide. 
Tells you just what 
garden work to do 
each month of the 
year. 





141 pages 
8 pages of plates 
$1.00 
postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Ww BETTER ROSES 


bination spray, 
roses. Controls 
mildew; kills many in- 
sect Economical, easy to one 
—just mix with water and rey. 4 
at garden supply stores. Write for free bu 
Rose Culture. —— 


ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. ' 


req ie) 





Spades, Trowels, Hand Oultivators, 
Knives and Pruning Shears 
Orchard Supplies an 
Lawn Equipment. 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 














from California. New intro- 
IR] ductions, rare varieties and 

wide color range. Thrive any- 
where. Guaranteed to grow in your garden. 
New 1941 color catalog describes 250 varie- 
ties, free. 

MILLIKEN GARDENS 

New address: 389 W. Colorado, Arcadia, Cal. 





GROW 
Party Flowers 





@ It’s a simple matter to raise clean, 
healthy party flowers the scientific way. 
Just give your flowers the average care 
and timely applications of POMO- 
GREEN dwrith nicotine). It’s the way 
professional growers control and kill all 
flower diseases and pests. 

Complete ALL-IN-ONE protection 
POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) gives com- 
plete protection against black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all leaf-eating insects. No other 
preparations, or mixing is necessary...Simply 
spray or dust the plants. 
POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) is leaf-green in 
color...is not conspicu- 
ous. Has highest en- 
dorsement of American 
Rose Society. Complete 
directions on every can. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


or Send Coupon 
Garden Clubs write for 





special quantity discounts. 

See es eeeeereseeseseseseeeesesseees 

NIAGARA SPRAYER & ( 

CHEMICAL O0,, Inc. Dept. B Semen eee 

Middleport, N. Y. 7 a Coe 
Attached find $ in payment for item 


checked below. 

Name 

Street 

City and State 
1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

U 1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

LL S tbs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 


L) Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 
POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 





A Floating Island for Ducks 


E illustration below shows an “‘island,”’ 
small in size but born of necessity. It 
floats and swings lazily in a resistless arc 
curbed only by a hidden tether. This little 
thatched island and two ducks are in a small 
pond on the estate of Miss Mabel Riley of 
Newton, Mass. 

Miss Riley bought the ducks at the Spring 
flower show in Boston last year and after 
they were taken to the pond, they imme- 
diately took off again for Mechanics Build- 
ing. After the Newton police had brought 
them back from two flights, I was engaged 
by Miss Riley to design, construct, and set 
afloat a home of such irresistible appeal: that 
the ducks would find it a counter-attraction 
and a refuge from the demands of public life. 


This artificial island provides 
an ideal home for ducks. 


In thinking of the design I cannot say that 
I spent any time over a drafting board or 
with books on romanesque architecture in 
the Middle Ages. I did, however, bring my 
trailer to an abrupt stop when I saw an un- 
employed telegraph pole by the side of the 
road. This bearded and bent specimen had 
possibilities, if chopped into assorted lengths 
and arranged into a rough float. It was prac- 
tically no time before the small uprights ap- 
peared as the frame for a square thatched 
roof.—Ducks in Chinese prints always look 
out from under something with an air of 
permanence. 

Thatching, I found, is an art so special- 
ized that in a wide search for someone who 
could do the job the nearest I came to such 
a craftsman were five individuals who had 
been in contact with a thatcher at some re- 
mote point in their lives. Finally, I had to do 
it myself. Fortunately, I had the encourage- 
ment of a carpenter who handed me tools one 
after another and shook his head every time 
I looked up. As I finished, it started to rain. 
So, it was my head that peered out from 
under the 18-inch diameter of straw which 
had so optimistically been begun as a square. 
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The anchor is also important. It is four 
concrete biocks looped about with a gal- 
vanized iron chain which is attached to an 
iron ring underneath the raft. I made it long 
enough so that the island can swing slowly 
in the wind without ever reaching shore. The 
matter of landscaping was accomplished as 
follows: Pushing some sections of the raft 
ahead of others left admirable places to attach 
pockets of copper screening underneath the 
water which were lined with leaf mold and 
then filled with soil. The broad tops of blue- 
berry bushes furnish a lacy line on one side 
of the structure, while a Cornus alternifolia 
gives the proper nonchalance on the other. 
Smaller pockets were filled with Japanese 
iris, a cat-tail, sand and a sub-cellar of wild 
rice for a rainy day. 

As to the success of the project, the thatch- 
ing is poor owing, as I said, to a dearth of 
thatchers in these parts. But let me draw 
your attention once more to the photograph 
where you will see the profiles of the ducks 
trying desperately not to look self-conscious 
in the possession of it all. Yet, I am afraid 
their heads will be turned. 

—Elizabeth Woolley. 
Boston, Mass. 


Notes on the Lungworts 


HIS group of plants first attained fame 

when it was conceived that the white 
spots on the leaves indicated that these plants 
cure “‘spots on the lungs’’ and the name pul- 
monaria: was given. The plants are some- 
what like their cousin, the mertensia. They 
reach about a foot in height and have blue 
flowers which come from pink buds but the 
main root is a forking crown, not a tuber 
and the hairy leaves remain in a clump all 
Summer. The common lungwort, with the 
white-spotted leaves, is very hairy. The 
flowers come in May and are a dull red 
fading to violet-blue. The plants, however, 
are of more interest in leaf than flower. 
Darker red and giant forms have been of- 
fered. The chief value is in the herb garden. 

Bethlehem-sage, Pulmonaria saccharata, is 
taller, hairy and sticky. The leaves also have 
white spots. The flowers appear in May and 
are pale violet to white. A pink and a pure 
white form have also been offered. 

Of the several unspotted species, the best 
is P. angustifolia. It begins to bloom in mid- 
April at a few inches in height and reaches a 
foot or more in late May, still in bloom. The 
buds are the usual pink but the flowers are 
clear blue. There are white, rose and red 
forms, although they are rarely seen. Salmon 
Glory is a soft rose and Johnston’s Blue is of 
the deepest blue. This is, perhaps, the most 
showy blue perennial in April. It is of easy 
culture for borders, wild gardens or rock 
gardens. It makes a good companion for 
mertensia but is not so tall and has a more 
abundant bloom. Shade and moisture are an 
advantage. Even a soil too wet for bearded 
iris will do, for the plant must not be dry in 
Summer. As a companion for polyanthus 
primroses it is excellent. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Brighten Your Garden With 


CUSHION CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Two ft. tall with a spread of 2 or more feet, 
having the appearance of mounds densely 
covered with hundreds of flowers. Bloom- 
ing in August they continue until frost. 
Each 25c, Doz. $2.50 (Except where noted) 
Bronze. Bronzy salmon. 

Little Bob. Mahogany bronze. Ea. 65c, Doz. 


$6.50 
New Red. Deep rich red. Ea. 30c, Doz. $3.25 
Pink. Beautiful shade of soft pink. 
White. Clear pure white. 
Yellow. Bright golden yellow. 
Add 10c Postage for 6 plants; 15c for 12 


Plants Are Ready Order Today 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., BOSTON, MASS. 





DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


and cats away from ever- 


Keeps do 
owers, furniture, rugs and 


greens, 


other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends ‘all embarrassing odors. 


Harmless to children, plants, animals. 


Proven Successful. eady to use 
powder in handy shaker can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 




















5 GLORIOUS DAYLILIES 


all vigorous and free blooming 
GEORGE YELD, yellow flushed rose, July. 
GOLDENI, deep orange, July. 
HIGHBOY, yellow, very tall, 5 ft., August. 
HYPERION, best pale yellow, July-August. 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, July-August. 
$2.50 for 5 varieties (postpaid) 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 





@ Peat M sie 
ea OSS BALE 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............... $2.00 
100 Ibs. Pulv. yng, Soe SE ee’ $2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Pts ccttecees peu $2.75 
ek =e eee $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
SOS Tt, ee SD 6:6 o.0 0s 6% 00s0 sees $6 ton 
1-ton bulk, $7.00; 4 tons, bulk ........... $5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
oo PHONE LEXINGTON 210 


9, J 

@e'S Giant DAHLIAS 
Pink, Red, Yellow— 2 ROOTS 
3 favorite colors, 1 of 5¢ 

mM cach, (value 75c), 
< 3 Roots 25c, postpaid! 
ras, Or,send $1 for 12 Roots, 
P any number of each color. 
Guaranteed to bloom! 
~~ Burpee's Seed & Bulb Catalog Free 

q ‘inest flowers, vegetables. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 774 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 




















A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 

Metal Edging Strip For The 

Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


a Vy ¢ WRITE FOR FOLDER & 
:& THE PORCUPINE CO. 
: FAIRFIELD, CONN. 











$1-90 — SIBERIAN IRIS — $1-9 


PLANT NOW — Summer Sky, white and palest 
blue, $1.00; Caesar, fine dark blue-purple, 25c; 
Kootenay, brightest blue, 35c. 

These 3 (large plants) for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Catalogue on Request—OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
(Daylilies and Iris) 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 
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Growing Camellias Under Glass 


URING the many years in which I have 
grown camellias I have found that they 
like a soil that is slightly acid in nature. 
Bone meal, cracked bone, leaf mold, fibrous 
loam and well-rotted cow manure when well 
mixed makes a compost of the desired acidity. 
The addition of Scotch soot to the soil gives 
the desired dark green color to the leaves. 

In the making of a bed for planting camel- 
lias, a good drainage system is essential; this 
also applies to pots and tubs. The soil should 
be made fairly firm around the roots, and the 
plants sprayed regularly in favorable weather 
during the growing season. The plants should 
be shaded from February or March until 
October and ventilated freely. A night tem- 
perature of 45 to 50 degrees is most suitable 
during the Winter months. 

Insects seldom gain a foothold on camellia 
plants except where the plants suffer from 
the want of proper care. Red spiders and 
mealy bugs are controlled by the free use of 
the hose. Cockroaches, or water bugs, may 
chew the foliage of camellias, as they some- 
times do that of gardenias. Ants are some- 
times troublesome pests, as they nurse and 
protect mealy bugs. 

Disbudding or thinning out of the flower 
buds is necessary if good flowers are desired. 
Judicious use of the pruning shears is also 
essential to keep the plants in shape. The 
pruning should be done just after the flower- 
ing stage. Sometimes long, straggling growths 
will develop during the growing season. 
They should be pinched or cut back during 
the Summer, or in the early Fall, to the 
desired length. 

Variegation and yellowing of the leaves 
may be caused by lack of iron in the soil. An 
application of basic slag, also Scotch soot, 
will overcome that trouble. During the Sum- 
mer months the beds should receive a good 
watering once every two weeks. Plants grow- 
ing in pots or tubs should also be given 
enough water to soak through the soil. If 
only a little is given the leaves may turn 
yellow and drop off. 

—John S. Doig. 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Flower Testing in Iowa Gardens 


CO-OPERATIVE flower testing project 
was carried out by the members of 32 
garden clubs in Iowa during 1940. Flowers 
were tested in 23 counties. New varieties of 
annuals and perennials were tested for adapt- 
ability under Iowa conditions. In addition, 
methods of starting seed, handling seedlings, 
fertilizing, watering and various other horti- 
cultural operations were performed to deter- 
mine the best methods. The results were sum- 
marized and made available to Iowa garden- 
ers. The most popular flowers were mari- 
golds, annual and perennial delphiniums, 
China asters and zinnias. Other flowers tested 
were annual phlox, petunias, snapdragons, 
daylilies, verbenas, dwarf dahlias, hardy 
chrysanthemums, hardy fuchsias, baptisias, 
lupines, oriental poppies, cacti, tuberous be- 
gonias, forget-me-nots and peruvian daffodils. 
—L. C. Grove. 


Ames, Iowa. 



















RARE AND 


TULIPS weve ro nae 


— BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive 
Tulips are exceptionally rare. Through 
great diligence, the country’s foremost 
specialists in these finer, true to name 
varieties has made a wide selection 
available to those who act promptly. The 
supply of these hard-to-get tulips is 
strictly limited, and will soon be sold 
out. Tulip fanciers are urged to place 
orders now from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. 
Send — now — for free 
catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 

TRUE TO NAME & 
See Them in Bloom — \ 
Holland Tulip Festival | 
May 17 thru 24 





NBLIS Se. TULIPS 


| WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
Lakewood Bivd. H 


1008 olland, Michigan 

















2-Cufs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 

You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY- 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickie Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 

Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


/ Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
Problems of the Country Home.” 
co. 


GRAVELY MFG. 
BOX 222 W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


on | A 8 ae 


TRACTOR- MOWER 





























STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, 
packed to carry safely 
coast to coast, and then 
live, thrive, flower. Hun- 
dreds of kinds, many rare 
and unusual, in our New 
Illustrated Catalog. Ask 
for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 















from 
shrubs, 
flowers, 
evergreens 


Spay now with 
Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent won’t dis- 
solve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Pre- 
vents dog damage. Harmless to plants. 


Order Liquid Chaperone 

END NO 

C. O. D., $1 plus postage 
for big 12-ounce size. (Or 


send $1, we pay postage.) Your money 
back in full if you are not delighted 
with results. Sudbury Laboratory, 
Box 243. South Sudbury, Mass. 








THE GARDENIA SCENTED 
SNOWBALL 


The most outstanding novelty in hardy, 
dependable flowering shrubs, strong plants 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50 each. We are head- 
quarters for this grand variety in New 
England. 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Magnolias 
in fine variety. 
Hardy Roses in All Types 
Pot-grown available after May 20 
Large-flowered Olematis, Hardy Herba- 


ceous and Rock Garden Plants. Come and 
See Our Narcissus and Tulips Flowering. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 











BURN your Rubbish 
in your backyard 


“Yard Boy” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden — 
paper. leaves, rags, gar- 
ge. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—f.o.b. New York 
No. 1—14 ae wt. 70 lbs., 


00 
No. 3—3 bu., wt 100 Ibs., 
No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 Ibs., 
$54.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, We FISKE Iron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Specialists in Ornamental Work 

















THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


Important Book on Tree Care 


“*Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees,” 
by P. P. Pirone. Published by Oxford University 
Press, New York, N. Y. Price $4.50. 

As pointed out by Dr. L. H. Bailey in his 
foreword to this practical book, ‘““The care 
of trees is a never-ending obligation, more 
insistent each year because appreciation of 
them is increasing.”’ Recognizing this need, 
Dr. Pirone has written a book which con- 
siders all of the every-day problems with 
which the tree owner is confronted. The first 
part of the book presents a general discussion 
of the normal tree and its relation to the soil. 
As Dr. Pirone points out, a thorough under- 
standing of this relationship is the corner- 
stone on which his whole discussion is 
erected. Included in the early chapters on 
general maintenance are practical discussions 
and recommendations on such subjects as 
tree feeding, wound treatment, pruning prac- 
tice and all of the activities generally grouped 
under the common name of tree surgery. 

The author lists the qualifications which 
a plant must have to make it an ideal street 
tree, whether for city street or country road- 
side. His planting list which starts with oak, 
maple, and elm runs down through planes, 
lindens and the maidenhair tree to locust, ash 
and yellowwood at the bottom of the list. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the specific abnormalities of trees, their diag- 
nosis and the various organisms and agen- 
cies which cause them. This, of course, leads 
to a general discussion of insect control and 
the equipment and practices involved in it. 
The chapter on non-parasitic injuries, that 
is, injuries caused by low temperatures and 
lightning, escaping gas, girdling roots, hail, 
chemicals and leaf scorch, is particularly in- 
formative, the idea being that plants forced 
to live under urban conditions are subject to 
all sorts of injury. 

Over one-third of Dr. Pirone’s book is 
taken up by the chapters dealing with diseases 
and insect pests of trees, both deciduous and 
evergreen, as well as those of some shrubs. 


About Gardening for Fun 


“I Like Gardening,”” by Jean Hersey. Published 
by Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.00. 

Here is a lilting report by an author who, 
in search of the “‘green finger,’’ followed her 
own advice to ‘forget Horticulture with a 
capital H and explore gardening with a small 
g."’ By her own admission, Mrs. Hersey 
gardens for fun and has “‘a whale of a good 
time about it all.’’ Apparently, she has just 
as much fun writing about her garden for the 
enlightenment of small “‘g’’ gardeners. 








CHESTNUT HILL P. O. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Director of Awbury Arboretum, Phila.) 








——— 


New Book About Aquatics 


“A Manual of Aquatic Plants,’’ by Norman C. 
Fassett. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 


The aim of this book is to make possible 
the identification of aquatic plants in a sterile 
as well as in a flowering or fruiting condi- 
tion. By aquatic the author means any plants 
which may, under normal conditions, germi- 
nate and grow with at least their bases in 
the water and are large enough to be seen 
with the naked eye. Included in the work 
are keys to and illustrations of such plants 
as are found growing in the northeastern 
section of North America, with the exclusion 
of those found in saturated bogs, small wood- 
land brooks, waterfalls, tidal, salt and brack- 
ish waters. Even with these restrictions the 
list of aquatic plants, many of which are 
used in the planting of aquariums, is a long 
and interesting one. 


For Gardeners Who Travel 


“So You're Going South!” by Clara E. Laugh- 
lin. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price $3.00. 


Garden lovers who plan to travel to Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida will 
find much information in this pocket-size 
volume. The book is based on motor travel, 
since that seems to be the way most people 
go south and, as the author well realizes, is 
the way that needs more directing than any 
other. Since gardens are of major interest to 
most visitors to the South, the book includes 
a great many. Yet it is not strictly a garden 
book, for it contains stories of many other 
activities in the five southeastern states. 


Yearbook of the Herb Society 


“The Herbarist.”” Published by the Herb Society 
of America, Bostcn, Mass. Price $1.00. 

Everything about this little book is dis- 
tinctive and it contains material that is un- 
hackneyed and of special attraction for read- 
ers alert to know the latest developments in 
the world of herbs. In delightful paradox, it 
deals with what is the latest and yet most 
ancient. The value of many of the articles 
comes from the fact that the subject matter 
cannot be found in other publications and 
with the bibliographies a lead is given for 
going further, if one desires. 

It is the aim of ‘“The Herbarist’’ to pre- 
sent as many phases of the herb situation as 
possible and seldom has this been more suc- 
cessfully done than in the current issue. Culi- 
nary, medicinal, historical topics, decoration, 
tradition and an accomplished project are 
touched upon in its pages. Caroline Weir 





Ely’s etching of the pot-marigold, Calendula 
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era 
Five Remarkable New 
YS) spook CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For Prize-Winning Results 
in your 1941 Autumn Garden 


Jasper Spoon 

Rose Spoon 

Golden Spoon. Great masses of glistening bright golden 

yellow blooms with apricot sheen. 

dasper Spoon. Long straight light straw yellow tubes 

with the small Jasper red spoons at their tips. 

Orchid Spoon. A very light pinkish lilac. 

Rose Spoon. Luminous old rose. 

Silver Spoon. Attractive spider-like pure white blooms. 
Plants of any of the above five: 

60c each; 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.50 postpaid 

Send for DREER'S 

GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 


More than a catalog . . . Your 








guide to a Beautiful Garden 


FREE TO YOU. 


ee 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


2838 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE LAWN 


How to make it 
and how to main- 
tain it. Complete, 
practical; covers 
all the steps in the 
care and making 
of the new lawn 
and of an estab- 
lished one. 


128 pages 
25 illustrations 


$1.00 
postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 




















For Perfect Spring Gardens 


PLANT OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, 
Scillas and many other bulbs. 
You will find them all listed in our com- 
plete bulb catalog illustrated in color. 
Send for your copy. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 








HARDY AS PIKE’S PEAK 
Colorado Wildflowers 
nursery grown 





Colorado Springs, Colo., Box 46-H 
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officinalis, serves as the frontispiece and the 
accompanying notes by Marjorie Gibbon 
carry the plant from the realm of supersti- 
tion to science and the kitchen. 

Medicine is served by a treatise on bella- 
donna, Atropa belladonna, by Dr. Heber W. 
Younken of the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, Boston. No importations of this 
valuable drug have arrived in the United 
States for eight months and, since the plant 
is already being cultivated in many sections 
of the country, it would seem too desirable 
to be neglected in the war production pro- 
gram. B. Y. Morrison, editor of the National 
Horticultural Magazine, also writes of a 
crop the war has kept from our shores, 
the red squill or sea onion, Urginea maritima, 
which is made into a preparation deadly to 
rats but harmless to other animals. 

Mrs. John Cunningham shows that the 
making of garlands, wreaths and chaplets 
which we take so for granted can be traced 
back to 100 B.C. in Egypt and that the 
favored materials were always found among 
the herbs. The Romans had five definite 
uses for these decorations: Sacrificial, hon- 
orary, nuptial, convivial and festival. With 
each, certain distinct herbs were associated 
and woe to the person who put parsley in 
the bride’s bouquet or rosemary on the altar. 
The manner in which the plants were 
adapted to the beliefs and customs of the 
periods makes a fascinating tale. 


Automatic Tap Root Pruning 


ROM time to time readers have discussed 

the planting and care of tree seedlings with 
long tap roots such as hickories, walnuts and 
oaks and the setback they receive by trans- 
planting because of damage to the tap roots. 
Where only a few of these are being grown 
planting in clay pots and plunging the latter 
in the earth outside is customary. However, 
may I suggest a new method worth trying 
that eliminates the expense of pots and 
whereby the seedlings may be allowed to stay 
in the seedbed two, three or more years and 
still be transplanted at any time without the 
usual worry? 

When preparing the seed beds dig out the 
soil to a depth of 12 to 15 inches and cover 
the bottom with bronze or copper wire mos- 
quito screen. Replace the soil and plant the 
seeds as usual. When the seeds germinate the 
tap-roots will start down and if small enough 
will go through the fine mesh. However, they 
soon become separated in the same manner as 
a wire label will cut a branch, if not loosened 
from time to time. The plants do not suffer 
any ill effects from this procedure and the 
ends of the tap-roots always remain in a 
healthy, healed condition. Fiber roots become 
plentiful and transplanting is easy. 

This method can also be used on seedlings 
such as pepperidge and other deep-rooted 
trees. In this case the wire is placed in the 
bottom of each hole before planting. Satis- 
factory results have also been obtained by 
placing a small disc of screen under the drain- 
age material in the bottom of large flowerpots 
to prevent the roots from coming through. 


—vJoseph A. Hren. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 
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“By all standards the out- 
standing shade tree book 
published in the past thirty 


years.... 


Maintenance of 
Shade and 


Ornamental Trees 
By P. P. PIRONE 


Associate Professor of Plant Pathology at 
Rutgers University 


Foreword by L. H. Bailey 


“Not since Solotaroff’s Shade Trees in 
Towns and Cities, published in 1911, have 
we had a comprehensive book on the plant- 
ing and care of shade trees. Shade tree and 
park men have long felt the need for an 
up-to-date treatise on the subject and Dr. 
Pirone has very adequately filled this void 
in present day shade tree literature. The 
science of shade tree preservation is now 
recognized by most leading Universities 
and Dr. Pirone has furnished the logical 
textbook for their use,” continues PHILIP 
E. ALDEN, Editor, The Shade Tree. 








-——— CONTENTS: 


- The Normal Tree 

. The Soil and Its Relation to Trees 
. Transplanting 

. Fertilizers and Their Use 


. Pruning Trees and Treating 
Wounds 


. Cavity Treatments 
- Bracing and Cabling 


8. Trees Suitable for Streets and 
Roadsides 


9. Diagnosing Tree Troubles 

10. Non Parasite Injuries 

11. Insect Control 

12. Spraying Equipment and Practices 
1 13. Tree Diseases and Their Control 
14. General Parasitic Diseases 


15. Diseases and Insect Pests of Street 
and Roadside Trees 


16. Diseases and Insect Pests of Orna- 
mental Deciduous Trees and Some 
Shrubs 


17. Diseases and Insect Pests of Ever- 
green Trees and Scme Shrubs 
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Illustrated with about 200 original photo- 
graphs and line drawings. 15 pages of 
exhaustive bibliography. 424 pages. $4.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 

















DRICONURE is the ideal plant 
food for your lawn and garden. Nature’s 
own products — cow manure, poultry 
manure and peat moss — all carefully 
blended in the correct proportions to 
assure better growth . . . better results. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is abso- 
lutely safe — the ideal fertilizer for 
home gardeners, as well as professional 
growers. 


DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 
bags containing sufficient for top dress- 
ing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. garden area. Order DRICO- 
NURE from your local dealer or write 
today for prices and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 
165 John St., New York, N. Y. 










FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE 


Wilson’s “O.K.” is the safe, sure defense 
against most common insect enemies. Kills 
two ways—by contact and gassing—and is 
absolutely safe to use on the most delicate 
plants. Widely used and endorsed by exact- 
ing gardeners for 38 years. Spray with 
“O.K.” for sure protection! 


And remember these other .. . 









PRODUCTS 


Write 
Dept. E-51 
for Literature 








——$—$ 








A Defense Call to Garden Clubs 


KILLED workers are needed for defense. Now! Garden clubs are skilled in garden- 

ing. How can garden clubs use that skill in defense of their country? 

Not bombs but ideas are the great threat to our religion and our democracy, we 
are told. A strong army, a strong navy, a strong air fleet are not enough. We must 
have a strong people who so love the right way of living that no power on earth 
can drive them away from it. We call that spiritual defense. 

Since the church is our great agency of spiritual defense, we must have a strong 
church. To make it stronger, it must be active all the year around. That is where 
garden clubs can serve. Church buildings are virtually empty in the Summer. Their 
grounds are seldom used. Why not make them usable in hot weather? This is easy 
to do and need cost little. Sheltered merely by close-set borders of trees and shrubs 
and furnished with a few benches, the plots quickly become combination outdoor 
sanctuaries and parish houses. Flagstone, brick, or concrete terraces and other suitable 
furnishings help make the formerly unused grounds inviting for religious services, 
quiet meditation, garden weddings and such profitable entertainments as dinners, bridge 
luncheons, amateur plays and flower shows which are enjoyed by young and old. 

Is everyone away in Summer? Oh, no! Just take a peek at the crowded roadhouse 
gardens, garden terraces and garden roofs of hotels and restaurants. Ideals and ideas 
depend greatly upon environment. 

Garden clubs are logical leaders in such a movement. Each one’s America is right 
in his own town. Let us be garden clubs for America! This is the time, if we are worth 








the Powder of 1776! 


Plainfield, N. J. 


—Mrs. Garret Smith. 






























Experimenting With Cloth Houses 


HREE years of experience with a cloth 

house in the latitude of Washington, 
D. C., has taught me that the most valuable 
use of such a structure lies in the growing of 
cuttings. The progress made with easy things 
is amazing and with more difficult plants, 
satisfactory. 

When my little cloth house was new I used 
it for roses and chrysanthemums, the sole 
object being the growing of better flowers. 
I forced the chrysanthemums into early 
bloom by controling light hours and had 
very nice anemone-flowered chrysanthemums 
in bloom in September and October. The 
protection afforded by the cheesecloth kept 
the frost off and the results were beyond my 
wildest dreams. No finer chrysanthemums 
were grown in greenhouses than those in my 
cloth house. The roses also lived up to a 
high standard with long, strong stems and 
slowly developing buds. 

This cloth house is very small, eight by 
ten feet. Yet, I grew as many flowers as I 
could attend myself. The second year I 
experimented with marigolds and _large- 
flowered single asters. The marigolds were 
of the variety Limelight. I did nothing to 
control their growth. Several of the plants 
grew more than six feet in height and had 
extremely large, heavy heads of bloom. The 
asters were no better than those outside. On 
the margins I tried a few cuttings, both green 
wood and some taken late in Autumn. Their 
ready growth showed me where the real 
province of a cloth house lies. 

During the past year I have grown over 
200 cuttings of boxwood which developed 
heavy roots, many buddleias, Persian lilacs, 
harlequin bush and roses of all types. One 
Golden Climber stuck in the bare earth 18 
months ago has reached the top of the house 
and pushed through. I have also succeeded 
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with phlox, delphinium, helianthemum, 
jasmine and many others. 

A great convenience to anyone who does 
not possess a greenhouse, the cloth remains 
on the wires the year round in a house 
devoted to the growing of cuttings, protect- 
ing them all through the year. The cloth 
wears off gradually and by the time the 
plants are safe from extreme temperature 
changes it must be renewed. The low cost of 
such a structure is no small inducement to 
the gardener of modest means. Full sunshine 
is necessary for the location of a good cloth 
house. 

—A. W. Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Potentilla as an Edging Plant 


NE of the most satisfactory yet seldom 
used evergreen plants for edging the 
border is Potentilla tridentata or wineleaf 
cinquefoil. The glossy evergreen leaves are cut 
into narrow leaflets resembling five fingers. 
The plant grows about three inches high and 
spreads by runners which are readily cut back 
if the plant grows beyond the desired dis- 
tance in the garden. In early Summer the 
plants are covered with tiny white flowers 
resembling minute strawberry blossoms and 
last for some time. 

P. tridentata grows wild in the mountains 
of New England and is happy in the garden 
in full sun and light soil. In the garden at 
Andover Inn, Andover, Mass., it is used as a 
ten-inch edging in a curved border where it 
seldom fails to excite interest, especially when 
the salmon-pink Oriental poppies and the 
numerous tiny flowers of the potentilla 
bloom together. 

—Miriam Rector Brown. 
Andover, Mass. 
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Giant Pacific 
HYBRID DELPHINIUM 


The beauty of these double flowers was just discovered 
a few years ago. We offer four colors—light blue, deep 
blue, lavender and white. 
One each of four, $1.75 pocons 
Three each of four, $4.50 
Send for our illustrated Per . = 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Box H Bristol, Penna. 










KILL MOLES witn 
MOLOGEN 


Destroys moles quickly. 

Odorless. Easy to use. 

PE only 60s. At your 
or write, 


ROSE MFG. cO.s120qen Bidg., Phila., Pa, 








CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


6 Plants $2.00 prepaid 
Pink, white and yellow 
New guide with cultural notes now ready 
PIPER’S, Livingston, New Jersey 








PHLOZX 
Many attractive colors and varieties 
Please Send for List 
FREDERIC J. REA 


Norwood Massachusetts 











sH00% HORTICULTURE wish 


” short Summer Courses July 7 to August 2 
Women can share in national defense and prepare for 
interesting careers or hobbies. Intensive work in— 


* Pruit Growing * Floriculture 

* Vegetable Gardening % Landscape Design 
* Poultry Raising * Trees and Shrubs 
* Dairying * Plant Materials 
* Soil Science * Beekeeping 


Also two-year diploma course. For catalogue address 
MRS. JAMES BUSH-BROWN, Dir., Box G, Ambler, Pa. 





SPECIAL MAY BARGAINS 
DAHLIAS GLADIOLUS 


Lar coon flowering or Pompon’s, 25 in 5 named varieties. 
healthy Division Roots, Each variety packed 
both Mixed, 3 for 18c, 6 for separately. All for 25c. 
35c, 12 for 65c. 
FREE: Price list on request 
All Postpaid—Send Oash, Money Order or Check 
to Dep’t D5 
LONG ISLAND Perennial & Bulb FARM 
Box 383 Bayport, Long Island, N. Y. 





LOWTHORPE scree. 

(For Women) unded 1901 
LANDSCAPE .. 
HORTICULTURE 
Sore and Pall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 15 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIBTIBS. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and entioweset seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 





Companions for Forsythias 


T IS not desirable to restate the value of 
the forsythia in the garden for its yellow 
blaze when any kind of a blaze is welcome. 
That shrewd reporter of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum display, Dr. Donald Wyman, has just 
commented again on the value of Forsythia 
ovata which happens to be completely hardy 
and at “‘Breeze Hill’’ is ten days earlier than 
any other. 

Also, it hangs on, being succeeded imme- 
diately by F. densiflora and within another 
day by the two intermedia varieties, F. i. 
spectabilis and F. i. primulina. 

Now, it has seemed as though it were not 
fair to have the forsythia in a lonely display. 
Long ago someone—lI think it was Lam- 
bertus Bobbink—suggested that Rhododen- 
dron (or Azalea) dauricum and its variety 
R. (or A.) d. mucronulatum, would bloom 
with the forsythias. I tried that and it is true, 
giving a lovely lavender tinge to a location 
which is worth developing by anyone who 
would study early Spring color effects. 

Also, it seemed that white was necessary 
in the picture and that is now supplied by 
Prunus tomentosa. This was sent to “‘Breeze 
Hill’”’ as a fruiting plant but now makes a 
very husky compact bush as high and wide as 
I am willing to let it go and is completely 
covered down to the ground at forsythia time 
with a cloud of white flowers. These com- 
pare in color with Amelanchier levis, Mag- 
nolia stellata and M. salicifolia but is more or 
less of the same habit as forsythia and offers 
an opportunity for planting which may well 
be studied by those who do planning much 
better than is ever done at “Breeze Hill.” It 
should be noted, therefore, that I am suggest- 
ing experimentation with Prunus tomentosa 
asa source of white bloom and forsythia-like 
stature. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Plant Food in Small Doses 


HE standard application of a balanced 

plant food is four pounds per 100 square 
feet (a space ten by ten feet square). One 
may figure one pound per pint, so that an 
area ten by ten feet requires two quarts. One 
quart will feed 50 square feet and one pint 
25 square feet. 

Where smaller quantities are required, one 
may use a rounded tablespoon per square 
foot. For convenience, here is a table showing 
some common areas and the standard bal- 
anced plant food application for each: 

5’x 5’ equals 25 sq. ft.—requires 1 Ib. 
(or | pint) 
50 sq. ft.—requires 2 Ibs. 
(or 1 quart) 
100 sq. ft.—requires 4 lbs. 


(or 2 quarts) 
20’ x 30’ equals 600 sq. ft.—requires 24 Ibs. 


25’ x 100’ equals 2500 sq. ft.—requires 100 Ibs. 


5’x 10’ equals 


10’x 10’ equals 


“W hat is there in this tale of seeds 
That sets the pulse so athrill? 
And every man so gladly reads in 

Winter time and always will? 
This stuff is ages, ages old, 
Recounting what the blossoms do 
A thousand times it has been told, 
And yet somehow it’s always new. 
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Garden-loving Hollywood Star, or 
"It’s so easy to tie plants with 


vom SF WIST-EMS 


... quick, neat, permanent, too!” 


Say “goodbye” to unsightly twine and raffia, to need- 
less work with shears. Say “hello” to TWIST-EMS, 
to gardening fun. Just a twist of the wrist and 
TWIST-EMS—strong, dark-green “invisible” tapes— 

3 protect stems, properly support 
your plants. Attractive. Grand for 
flower arrangement. Millions used. 


Buy today from your Garden Supply 


2 we "95¢ Dealer, or write GERMAIN’S, 7588 
box Terminal Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 






4 or 8 








NOVELTIES 


All America Winners 


MARIGOLDS 
Giant Chrysanthemum flowered. 
Goldsmith ris a 4-5” diameter grows 


Scarlet Glow aver faa 
Spry Light cutee Hees TO" 
PETUNIAS 
First Lady Blush Pink 2%” diameter 12” high. 
Radiance RoS@ tires. "Grows 1% high. 

Voilet Gem Violet Blue. Very compact. 
Phiox Rosy Morn Rosy pink with white eye. 
Scabiosa Peace White color. Very double. 
Zinnia Black Ruby Velvety Maroon Pompon size. 
Pkt. 25c ea., Collection 9 Vars. $2 P.P. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


524 Market Street Phila., Pa. 
CATALOG FREE 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Attractive Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 

















CUT WATER BILLS with 





TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
+ G& Cuts water bills up to 25% 

* Helps prevent mildew 

Guards tender plants 

Does not wash away top soil 
Breaks water pressure 

+ += Converts to full gentle flow 









Easy water ae Badan ae ale Joke, 





CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 





NEW 1941 CATALOG 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a Complete Line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 


and the 
LARGEST COLLECTION of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


Catalog free east of Rocky Mts. 
20c west of Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 











DON’T TRANSPLANT 


until you discover what HY-GRO “starter” solution 
can do for your garden. Checks wilting of trans- 
plants—gives seedlings a head start—paves the 
way for increased flower and vegetable yields for 
you. Not just a stimulant—it’s a complete soluble 
plant food, analysis 13-26-13, plus By. Used and 
recommended by commercial flower and vegetable 
growers. A 25c can is plenty for average garden 
starter’ use. AT YOUR DEALERS, or send 25c to 


HY-GRO, Dept. H-1, Cranbury, N. J. 
Free Folder 








Try Hy-GRo 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD> 









PE AE I TE A 


“BIRDVILLE” RUSTIC HOUSES 


No. 62—Bluebird No. 61—Wren No. 60—Robin 
Each $1.25 Any 3 for $3.50 (postpaid) 


Tests prove wild birds prefer rustic houses. Ours 
are made from long-lasting, fragrant cedar, at the 
famous ‘’Cathedral of the Birds.’’ Hung now, they 
will attract cheery songsters, which will help you 
control insect pests. Order the above today. 
Write for Booklet ’’H’’ showing many models of Bird 
Houses, Squirrel Houses and Bird Feeders. 


THE CRESCENT CO., “Birdville,”” Toms River, N. J. 











DAFFODILS . IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWGRS 
Growers of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
R.F. D. 6, BOX S516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








Double-Flowered Horsechestnut 


HE European horsechestnut, when happy 

and healthy, is one of the most beautiful 
of the large flowering trees. Unfortunately, 
however, there are several serious cultural 
drawbacks to its general use, at least in 
thickly populated areas. One is its habit of 
casting off nuts and fruiting parts, thus earn- 
ing a reputation for being a “‘dirty’’ tree. 

As a result, it has long been suggested that 
the double-flowered form, Asculus hippo- 
castanum baumanmni, be used in public places 
where horsechestnuts may seem desirable. 
Having blooms of reported long-lasting 
properties which eventuate in no fruit, it is 
easily understandable how this double- 
flowered horsechestnut has come to be looked 
upon favorably by those who know it. This 





Handsome flower head of a 
double-fiowered horsechestnut. 


cleaner horsechestnut is by no means a nov- 
elty, having come into cultivation sometime 
about 1820 as a reported sport on a tree 
growing in the neighborhood of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Its name commemorates Mr. 
A. N. Baumann, who first noticed it and 
took steps to have it propagated for intro- 
duction into cultivation. 


The Valley Forge Dogwoods 


OT all of my readers know, perhaps, 
that there is almost a dogwood para- 
dise in Pennsylvania, in state-owned and 
managed Valley Forge Park, to which many 
thousands go to see these dogwoods, includ- 
ing representations of the pink-flowering 
form, at their best in May. 
The relation of Valley Forge to George 
Washington some of us well remember, and 
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GROUND COVERS 


Invaluable under trees, on banks, and in places 
where grass will not grow. 


10 25 
I nna a wis ask bb 44a S $1.50 $2.50 
VINCA minor, Bowles’ var. ...... 2.50 4.50 
ES 5 se 0 a OH) Kaew ds 60 1.50 2.50 



















Scavengers; BOG 
PLANTS. Shallow 
water and other 
interesting Or 
water ir Cata 
plants Illustrated is 
Natural colors sent 
free on request. 


J. LINGG Arcee, acetone, ine, 




















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





BEGONIAS: Growing Tuberous Begonia Plants. 
Camellia, Rosebud, Fimbriata, $3.50 dozen. Greentree 
Flower Gardens, Tristram Coffin Whitaker, 5343 
Greene, Phila., Pa., Victor 0182. Visitors welcome. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Special for May. Nine beautiful 
Daylilies giving a succession of bloom from Spring to 
Fall. Hyperion, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Apricot, Estmere, 
Iris Perry, Gold t, Margaret Perry, J. A. Orawford 
and Mikado. A $4/70 value for $3.00 postpaid. Cata- 
logue upon request. Mrs, Leonard Howard, P. 0. Box 
294, Greenville, South Carolina. 





GOOSENECK (Lysimachia clethroides). Gracefully 
curved, white flower-spikes. 15-inches. Five, $1.00. 
Community Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS: Fine roots, strong plants. 
neg 100, $5.00; Postpaid. Margaret Cloud, Pem- 
roke, Ky. 





BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, delicious to eat. 
We specialize in quality plants for home gardens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





MANY NEW AND RARE DAFFODILS and original 
introductions among more than 200 varieties listed. 
Catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Md. 





DAHLIAS: Our 1941 list of 125 varieties mailed upon 
request. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J. 








CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size $1.00, both 
$1.75, all different, labeled. Directions. Mixed Oactus 
Seed 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Oactus 
Gardens, Van Horn, Texas. 





BEGONIAS: Surplus plants from a large collection. 
Thrifty ag and expert packing. Send for list. 
a B Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS—Surplus from large collection of new and 
standard varieties. Red Prince of Persia and White 
Wonder included in six, $1.00. Labeled, no list. Edith 
Fletcher, Salem Depot, N. H. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS: Large selection 

of fine bushy plants. Well budded to bloom this season. 

— and retail. Reid’s Nurseries, Osterville, 
88. 





CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS: Marglobes, Balti- 
mores, Bonnie Best, $1.25—-1,000 ; 500—-75c; Peppers, 
$1.50—1,000; 500—$1.00; ee $1.00—1,000; 
500—65c. Free catalog. Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





DAFFODILS and DAYLILIES: New daffodils and 
varieties suitable for naturalizing. Finest new hybrid 
Hemerocallis. List. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 





LOUISIANA WILD IRIS: Assorted colors, 20 for $1. 
Rare and curious gourd seed mixture, 25c pkg. South- 
ern wildflower seed mixture, 25c pkg. Native white 
spider lily bulbs, 12 for $1. Edmond Riggs, Saint 
Martinville, La. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 24 varieties Pompon 
button and daisy type, field grown, labeled plants. 
5c, 45—$1.85, 100—$2.35. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chapman Floral Garden, Edison, Ga. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING Superintendent: Gardener: Caretaker: 
35 years’ experience all branches of gardening includ- 
mg gy Single. Excellent references. William 
D. Nickerson, 116 Putnam St., Quincy, Mass. 











GARDENER — SUPERINTENDENT: Forty years’ 
experience here and abroad all horticultural branches, 
estate | ent. Special training and Skilled Hor- 
ticulturist. H. P. 8., 32 Highland Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


HORTICULTURE 




















MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


—_——_————— 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
GARDEN MANAGEMENT 
in co-operation with the 


Waltham Field Station and the 
Arnold Arboretum 
Friday and Saturday 


MAY 2 and 3 


Free to Society members 
$1.00 to non-members 








JUNE EXHIBITION 
JUNE 18-19 


Peonies, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Perennials, Orchids, Fruits, 
Vegetables 


Admission Free 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Pilgrimage 
MAY Il, 1941 
2 to 5:30 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Mr. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt has in- 
vited members of this Society to visit the 
grounds and see the plantings of Belmont 
Park. Tea will be served at 4:30 p.m. 
Acceptance cards must be returned to 
the office of the Society not later than 
May 9. 


Monthly Meeting 
MAY 21, 1941 
2:30 P.M. 








Iris Show 


of the 
AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


to be held in the rooms of 
The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


MAY 28.... 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
MAY 29....10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





GARDEN VISITS 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cordially invites its members 
to attend the 


1941 


on Saturday Afternoons 


from 


2 to 6 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


May 3—Chestnut Hill 
May | 7—Ardmore 


May 24—Vicinity of Wilmington 
FREE TO MEMBERS 


Members may invite friends poet more 
than three) to accompany them, and 
there will be an admission charge of $1.00 
for each guest for each afternoon. (The 
gardens are not open to the general 
public). The proceeds from the guests of 
members will be given to the American 


Red Cross. 














STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS— TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROOKS 
CONCORD MASS 








USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


If applied prior to doing housework, gardening, 
etc., it will protect hands from direct skin contact. 
Prevents dirt penetrating, makes it easier to get 
hards clean. Large bottle, $1.00, lasts several 
months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 











5 Each Large GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


$2 prepaid 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
ALBATROS MARMORA 


CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEAOH SALBACH’S PINK 


Also have Mixtures at $2, $4, $6 per hundred, Prepaid 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 








Pheasants, and other 
Ornamental Birds 

















When writing advertisers please 





mention HORTICULTURE 











May 1, 1941 


all of us should know. Washington's poor 
little army of 11,000 men comprising the 
Continental Army fighting for our inde- 
pendence, wintered at Valley Forge in Mont- 
‘gomery and Chester Counties in Pennsyl- 
vania over the bitter end of 1777. The 
troops suffered terribly from cold weather, 
disease and hunger because there was not then 
any such thing as an adequate citizen support 
for what they were trying to do. Held by 
George Washington's personality, they kept 
on until the next Summer, when the alliance 
with France was completed and they went on 
to recapture Philadelphia and bring forward 
the independence we now enjoy. 

At Valley Forge there are not only the 
forts, entrenchments, the old forge itself, 
stone houses and the like, but a superb collec- 
tion of dogwoods. There is to be on Satur- 
day, May 10, a dedication of these Valley 
Forge dogwoods to George Washington and 
his army, participated in by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and other officials, including 
also responses to Governor James’ address 
from most of the governors of the original 
states. 

I am thus writing to call attention to the 
opportunity to attend not only a patriotic 
celebration but a great bloom event in this 
Pennsylvania State Park of 1650 acres. 

To get to Valley Forge go to Philadelphia, 
and all the signs will set you forward the 
remaining 10 or 15 miles to where Wash- 
ington and his men suffered and the dog- 
woods bloom. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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{sk yvour Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Img ip Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole VManufac eiigsa) 


American Color & Chemical Co 


Purchase Stree Boston, Mass 


Mp 


The 














“MIRACLE” PEAR TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 
Delicious, melting Pears, Early Summer to Late Fall. 
Five of the finest varieties: Early Harvest; Koonce: 
Garber; Bartlett; Kieffer. A constant succession of 
luscious fruit. Requires little space. 
$2.50 Each 3 for $6460 6 for $12.00 
N. Y. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. |., 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 
age prepaid, one nursery grown 


Wild Senna. 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








KELSEY’S PRIZE-WINNING GARDEN AT BOSTON’S GREAT 1941 SPRING FLOWER SHOW 





KELSEY’S 


Naturalistic Garden 


at the New England Spring Flower 
Show was greatly admired by the 
thousands of visitors to the Show. It 
was designed to demonstrate the pos- 
sible development of a small area in 
a naturalistic manner and to best pro- 
vide a proper setting for the use of 
ericaceous material. 


This exhibit received the following 
awards: 


Gold Medal — Awarded by the New 
York Horticultural Society for the 
most beautiful exhibit in the Show. 


Gold Medal — Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Pewter Trophy — Awarded by the 
Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture for the best exhibit by a 
commercial grower. 


The same skill, experience and 
imagination that conceived and exe- 
cuted this prize winning exhibit is 
available to help you with your 
garden problems. 











FINE PLANTS 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 





HEMLOCKS FOR BEAUTY AND PERMANENCE 


CANADA HEMLOCK, Tsuga canadensis 
2-3 ft. $2.75 ea. $24.75 per 10 
4-5 ft. 5.25 ea. 47.25 per 10 
78 ft. 13.00 ea. 117.00 per 10 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK, Tsuga caroliniana 
2-3 ft. $3.00 ea. $27.00 per 10 
4-5 ft. 6.00 ea. 54.00 per 10 
7-8 ft. 16.00 ea. 144.00 per 10 


Ask for prices on larger sizes or quantities. 
Our stock of hemlocks is complete. For specimens or hedges you will 
not find more desirable material. 


MOUNTAIN ANDROMEDA, Pieris floribunda 
A very hardy evergreen shrub with white flow- 
ers in late April and early May. A specialty of 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery. 
18-24 in. $3.00 ea. $27.00 per 10 


WILSON RHODODENDRON, Rhod. laetivirens 
Slow growing and compact. Rich green foliage 
and rose-colored flowers in June or July. 
9-12 in. $2.00 ea. $18.00 per 10 
12-15 in. 3.00 ea. 27.00 per 10 


SPECIAL 
SCOTCH HEATHER, Calluna vulgaris 
Collection 8 plants, each a different variety, 3-6 
in. pot-grown, $2.25 for 8. 





ROYAL AZALEA, A. schlippenbachi 
Glorious in May, with large rose-colored flowers. 
2-2 ft. heavy budded specimen $6.50 ea. 
also over a dozen other varieties in many sizes 
from $1.25 up. 


ROCK COTONEASTER, C. horizontalis 
4-6 in. pot grown $.50 ea. $4.50 per 10 
6-9 in. pot grown -75 ea. 6.75 per 10 
also 12 other varieties of this new group. 


Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, Dogwoods, Ever- 
greens in large variety are listed in our new illus- 
trated catalog. Ask for your free copy. 


‘We have a few extra fine Giant Pacific Hybrid Delphiniums, grown by us from seed of an unusually select strain. 
Sold only in Cloverset Pots for best handling at 75c each, $6.00 per 10. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tels —Topsfield 71 and 72 


We have no agents, nor any connection with any other firm. Our only address is as printed here. 











